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The Seven Candles of Unity 


The world has become a new world. The darkness of night which 
has enveloped humanity is passing. A new day has dawned. Divine 
susceptibilities and heavenly capacities are developing in human souls 
under the training of the Sun of Truth. 


Behold how its light is now dawning upon the world’s darkened hori- 
zon. The first candle is unity in the political realm, the early glim- 
merings of which can now be discerned. The second candle is unity of 
thought in world undertakings, the consummation of which will ere 
long be witnessed. The third candle is unity in freedom which will 
surely come to pass. The fourth candle is unity in religion which is the 
cornerstone of the foundation itself, and which, by the power of God, 
will be revealed in all its splendor. The fifth candle is the unity of na- 
tions—a unity which in this century will be securely established, caus- 
ing all the peoples of the world to regard themselves as citizens of 
one common fatherland. The sixth candle is unity of races, making of 
all that dwell on earth peoples and kindreds of one race. The seventh 
candle is unity of language, i.e., the choice of a universal tongue in 
which all peoples will be instructed and converse. Each and every 
one of these will inevitably come to pass, inasmuch as the power of 
the Kingdom of God will aid and assist in their realization. 


—From Selected Writings of Abdu’l-Baha 
(Baha'i Publishing Committee). 
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In his significant essay, ‘The Interdisciplinary Frontier in Hu- 
man Relations.” Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, with perfect clarity, 
weaves his thought pattern; every phrase, however, is so meaty 
that selection of an expository summary paragraph is not easy. 
But to present his statement of the problem: 

“What can we do, if self-consciously aware and courageously 
prepared, we undertake to renew our disintegrating culture and 
to reorient our confused social order guided by our enduring goal 
values, accepting this immense task as our share in the never-end- 
ing search to make livink more orderly, more significant and 
fulfilling of human dignity? . . . At present we see economists, 
political scientists, sociologists, social psychologists, psychiatrists 
and other specialists making studies, giving advice and prepar- 
ing directives to public officials and legislators, to business and in- 
dustry, relying upon one kind of data and one theory—economic, 
political, social, psychological, etc.—for formulating broad social 
policies and enactments. Each specialist, confident of his own 
knowledge and techniques, tends to ignore the far-reaching im- 
plications of his findings and recommedations for our whole so- 
cial life which only the other specialists can adequately assess and 
try to meet. Surely we cannot expect to cope with our many 
social conflicts and confusions, the perplexities we face until we 
accept a multidimensional conception of social order and focus 
the various disciplines and professions upon these vital issues. 
. . . The same individual human person, we must remember, en- 
gages in these varied social institutional practices and transac- 
tions.” 





Dr. Prentiss L. Pemberton in ‘Frontiers in Studying the Reli- 
gious Aspect of Human Relations” carries the reader through the 
highways and byways of religious thought and activity (related 
to his thesis) both historically and contemporaneously. But the 
journey is a rewarding one. Arriving, we think and feel with the 
author that religious aspects of human relations is an immediate 
frontier which we must explore and embrace in assurance of 
better life in larger freedom. Of protestant affiliation Dr. Pem- 
berton restricts his consideration of this frontier to the Christian 
aspect, and phrases his thesis: “Frontiers in studying methodo- 
logically the Christian aspect of democratic community build- 
ing.” He develops his thought along three lines: (1) a theo- 
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retical analysis of the term “religious aspect” of human rela- 
tions; (2) a theoretical analysis of the term “human relations’; 
(3) a theoretical analysis of the problem of relating the religious 
aspect of ethical responsibility to the broader field of human 
relations—as both of these key terms are defined in Sections One 
and Two of his essay. 





“A Quantitative Approach to a Political Decision” by Lyle W. 
Shannon argues for a scientific method of determining readiness 
for self-government on the part of peoples under colonial con- 
trol or trusteeship of the United Nations. In a four-point sum- 
mary the author sets down clearly and convincingly his conclu- 
sions. The acceptance of such a plan as proposed by Dr. Shan- 
non would replace guesswork with scientific measurement and 
evaluation, and thereby eliminate many political injustices per- 
petrated against people too weak to defend themselves against 
such inequities. 





B. T. McGraw’s article ‘“Desegregation and Open Occupancy 
Trends in Housing” is replete with significant data marking the 
progress of the struggle for decent housing by nonwhites in the 
United States. It points up the constructive influence of the Su- 
preme Court decision against judicial enforcement of racial re- 
strictive covenants on real property, of the policies of federal 
housing agencies, of local public agencies, of private housing 
agencies and of public interest groups, culminating naturally in 
the enunciate policy of the contemporary presidential administra- 
tion. In summary, however, Dr. McGraw emphasizes how the ex- 
istent attitude of prejudice and discrimination too frequently 
prevents the full operation of an approved equitable program. 





In a brief and interesting article Herbert M. Frumkin throws 
“A New Light on Lunacy.” He puts the old adage, Labor omnia 
vincit under the spotlight of experience and presents data in proof 
of his thesis that work sometimes drives men to insanity rather 
than to the heights of satisfaction supposedly realized in achieve- 
ment—depending on the kind of work and the attitude thereto 
engaged in by his subject. 





Dorothy Cross Zeiger presents well-known facts about “The 
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United Nations and Human Rights.” But in these days when 
short patience on the part of critics of the UN seem to discount 
the stupendousness of the job before the organization—the at- 
tempt to further world unity and harmony —there is real need 
to keep the credit side of the balance before the thinking public. 
This is the point and purpose of Mrs. Zeiger’s article. 


The contributions offered in The Record came to us unsolicited 
and are presented in full from their source. Both are significant 
as case studies in the struggle for guarantee of the inalienable 
rights of man in so-called “democratic America.” The one stems 
from New England, the cradle of liberty; the other from Missis- 
sippi, one of the lingering deathbeds of white supremacy in the 
Southland. In the first case, for the right to a job if efficiency re- 
quirements are met, the State won the battle for the defendants 
by insistence on moral and legal integrity. In the second, case a 
group of representative Negro leaders, called in conference by 
the Governor of the State to accept a program of “voluntary 
segregation,” refused to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. 


We welcome on our Editorial Board the following new members: 
Hugh H. and Mabel M. Smythe who join us as contributing editors and 
Essie K. Payne who will serve as editorial associate. Dr. Smythe is pres- 
ently a member of the Department of Sociology-Anthropology, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn; New York. Mrs. Smythe is a member of the faculty of 
the New Lincoln School in New York City. Mrs. Essie K. Payne is a 
member of the English Department, Central State College. 


—A.0'H.W. 


The Interdisciplinary Frontier in 
Human Relations Studies* 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


The interdisciplinary frontier, I assume, is the area or field which 
borders all the disciplines and professions concerned with human con- 
duct and human relations. It is the common ground which we are to 
explore seeking therein some ideas, some concepts which will be fruit- 
ful for all these disciplines but will be especially promising for or- 
chestrating their diverse contributions on this all embracing problem 
of human relations. 

Listening to contemporary addresses and speeches, reading our cur- 
rent newspapers, magazines and many profsesional journals, a visitor 
from another land might be pardoned if he asked, “What is this new 
disease of human relations which has suddenly affected the nation? It 
seems to be a recently developed epidemic since there are few, if any, 
references to human relations before 1930, but today these relations 
seem to be acute, even critical, in almost every phase of living.” 

Such a naive question may make us laugh, but it may also set us to 
reflecting upon the perplexing situation we face today. Since the nature 
of a difficulty, as John Dewey pointed out about 1900, can be under- 
stood best by tracing its origin, can be analyzed by studying its genesis, 
we might pause briefly to recall what has been happening to us with 
increasing intensity and acceleration within the past generation or two. 

Let me remind you that until recently we lived in a “planned so- 
ciety,’ not intentionally planned and controtied by government or other 
agencies with blueprints, but planned in the sense that every member 
of society was guided, as by an “unseen hand” of traditional beliefs, 
expectations, patterns of conduct and the sanctions for such provided 
in religion, morals, law, folklore, the arts and literature. Social order 
was an expression of these traditional patterns in and through which 
each individual pursued his individual life career, responsive to these 
prescriptions and prohibitions in all his activities and relations. 





*This paper was read at the Founders’ Day Institute of Boston University on March 

16, 1954. The Institute was planned and conducted by the Boston University Human 
Relations Center. This essay will appear in a volume to be published by Dryden Press 
in late 1954 or early 1955. It is presented here by courtesy of the Director of the 
Center. 
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Until recently no one was ever in doubt about what he was expected 
to do and not to do in almost every aspect and phase of living. While 
individuals frequently failed to conform or even violated these rules and 
requirements, they were never unaware of what was called for as re- 
sponsible living in an orderly society. Children and adolescents grew up, 
often rebellious and resentful, but with relatively few exceptions they 
sooner or later accepted what was offered and what was decreed as 
the “right way to live.’ This was not just pious exhortations and ab- 
stract admonitions; rather it was a fairly detailed and highly specific 
code of conduct, commensurate with the many facets of human living 
in an already fairly complicated society. 


Thus no one was in doubt as to what he should do, how he should 
act and respond in the varied situations and activities he entered as he 
grew, developed, matured, took on the roles which he was required to 
accept or assume. Men and women came to adult life with a clear idea 
of what was expected and permitted as males and females, as masculine 
or feminine personalities, as husbands or wives, as fathers of mothers, 
as maturing sons or daughters to their own parents. There were well 
defined patterns which every one knew and aspired to as the only way 
of living as a responsible citizen. Traditional prescriptions of conjugal 
rights and duties, sanctioned by the law and church, made these pat- 
terns so coercive they could be neglected or challenged only at great 
peril or cost. 

Likewise, everyone was clear as to what was expected and per- 
mitted to an employer and to an employee or apprentice, so that a man 
or woman, like a well-rehearsed actor, found his prescribed part in this 
dominance-submission relationship, even though he might personally 
feel this role uncongenial, even disturbing. These traditional relation- 
ships of master-servant were clearly defined in the common law of the 
handicraft era and both the masters and the servants accepted these as 
their guiding code of conduct. 


Every man also knew what was expected of him as a citizen with 
his well-defined rights and responsibilities, not the least of which was 
to uphold social order by maintaining his own status and position and 
seeing that others were kept in the place or station to which they had 
been ordained by a wise and beneficent providence. Indeed, a man who 
did not excercise his right and perform his duty to the state by treating 
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his inferiors as inferiors, was clearly a traitor to his class, just as those 
who might forget themselves and transgress the code were clearly sub- 
versive elements to be dealt with sternly. 

An orderly society has meant from early times a clearly defined, 
specifically patterned way of living, with rights, titles, interests and ob- 
ligations, as the law says, all nicely apportioned according to the status, 
the class, the position, the sex and the age of those living in such a 
society. And, as indicated earlier, there were many explicitly formu- 
lated codes, sanctions, justifications, and consolations for these arrange- 
ments, giving each member of the group not only a directive for action, 
but a reassuring belief and assumption that such conduct was the only 
way to act, even though it were difficult and often painful—with de- 
viants at the criminal end or the “insane” end of the curve of distribu- 
tion around these social norms. 

Some of you may wonder why I am apparently going back to medi- 
eval society that long since was superseded when “contract replaced 
status,”’ to use Maine’s expressive phrase. What, you may ask, has this 
historical excursion to do with the present? As I see it, these ideas, this 
scheme of human activity, within well-defined patterns, persisted—often 
modified, revised and repeatedly amended but with little or no basic 
alteration—until the middle or end of the nineteenth century. 

We should recall how recently the formerly well-defined and 
formally accepted beliefs about conduct and relations began to disinte- 
grate. The upheaval in marriage and family life was being portrayed 
in the 1880's and 1890's by novelists and playwrights. Samuel Butler 
in The Way of All Flesh, Ibsen in the Doll’s House and his other 
dramas, Meredith in his many novels, Shaw in his series of critical 
comedies, all were presenting the silent revolution in ideas and beliefs 
which became open revolt within the past thirty to forty years. Thus, 
the instability of marriage and family life, the conflict of parents and 
children, plus the many other observable changes in interpersonal re- 
lations are indicative of the passing of the former pattern and sanc- 
tions. The young woman of today is a ‘Nora with a twelve pound 
look.” 

Men and women are unable to discover today what the masculine 
and feminine roles mean, what they require and permit them to do 
and not do, as unmarried or as married; when wives are expected to 
engage in varied activities and often gainful occupations out of the 
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home, husbands to assist in housekeeping and baby care, with marriages 
no longer indissoluble as in the past. 

We should also remember how recently trade unions have de- 
veloped as legally and economically acceptable associations which have 
drastically altered the old master-servant relations, aided by labor legis- 
lation and Workmen’s Compensation Acts that have largely super- 
seded the common law rules. Individual workers are often caught in 
a conflict between loyalty to their fellow workers in a union and their 
responsibilities to their families whose welfare must be subordinated, 
even sacrificed in a strike. Employers and supervisors likewise are 
perplexed, still clinging to traditional attitudes and expectations while 
trying to adapt to the new conditions where they can no longer act 
as the “boss.” 

Indeed, I would venture to assert that the disintegration and, in 
some cases, the overt repudiation of these traditional patterns has 
taken place most dramatically within the past sixty to seventy years. 
The realization of this has come through a growing awareness, not 
only that the former patterns of responsible living are no longer ap- 
propriate or even practicable to many, but that the traditional justifica- 
tion and the sanctions for these customary patterns and relations have 
become increasingly incredible, even intolerable, to many. No one today 
knows very clearly what it means to live responsibly, what he or she 
may, can, cannot and must do as a member of a social order in mar- 
riage and family life, in industry, in government, in professional work, 
because the old patterns are no longer feasible, even if we wished to 
follow them. We can find no clearly defined guides to the resolution 
of the various perplexities and conflicts we face in all aspects of our 
living today. 

In this situation many are becoming anxious, eager to find some 
simple, easy formula or ready to accept some authoritarian pronounce- 
ments that will release them from these uncertainties. They urgently 
desire an “escape from freedom,” as Erich Fromm expressed it. 

Thus totalitarian dictatorships today may be seen as modern 
equivalents of earlier regimes which were welcomed by people when 
their traditional culture and customary social order disintegrated and 
they could not tolerate more disorder. Usually these coercive regimes 
attempt to restore some of the older familiar patterns while imposing 
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an enforced and unquestioning obedience upon people, as found in the 
early Greek tyrants and the severe codes of Solon and Draco. 

It is interesting to observe how frequently today business organi- 
zations, commercialized sports and athletics, including racing of various 
kinds, set up a “czar,” as they colloquially call him, with power to 
regulate, control and punish their members who apparently cannot or 
will not discipline themselves. Not a little of federal and state legis- 
lation since 1890, beginning with the Sherman Act and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been attempts at regulating, inspecting, con- 
trolling those who, in various industrial, business, profession, service- 
rendering utilities, etc., have provoked public resentment by their ir- 
responsible activities. In World War I, World War II and the Korean 
War, governmental controls were established over our economic life 
to an unprecedented extent. 

Freedom and autonomous living today call for something we 
have not adequately developed in our hitherto hierarchial social order 
in which codes, legal and moral, provided clear-cut rules and prohi- 
bitions to be followed with penalties for violation therefor. A free 
society, relying upon autonomous personalities, requires the highest 
standard of individual ethics for its operation, as contrasted with sub- 
missive obedience to authority and conformity to codes to avoid penal- 
ties. Moreover, our enduring goal values, cherished by Western 
people through the centuries, but often neglected and frustrated, have 
long proclaimed our belief in the worth of the individual personality, 
the conviction of the primacy of human dignity. These aspirations 
must be reformulated today in terms of our growing understanding, 
insights and, above all, our changing sensibilities, our increasing aware- 
ness of how we are needlessly ignoring, humiliating, warping and 
destroying human personalities in our customary human relations, 
denying the human dignity which is essential to a free social order. 

Human relations, therefore, have emerged within recent years as 
focus for study, for discussion, for new social inventions, as we grope 
and fumble, dispute, and sometimes engage in open conflict over our 
traditional patterns of conduct and of interpersonal relations which 
we must replace with new patterns more congruous with our rapidly 
changing ways of living, more consonant with, and expressive of, our 
enduring goal values. Human relations command our attention, en- 
gage our energies and focus our major concerns because each one of 
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us is involved in these perplexities, these often dramatic and some- 
times tragic conflicts, not only as they arise in our communities, but 
as they distract, even destroy, the “private world,” our individual per- 
sonality. 

Rarely in human history has a social order undergone such far- 
reaching, all-embracing disturbances at one time. Changes have ordi-- 
narily come slowly and bit by bit; people apparently have been able 
to accommodate themselves to new ways of living, not always easily 
or peacefully, but with at least something to cling to, something to 
rely upon as a secure, stable core while they changed their tools and 
techniques of making a living, reformulated their ancient rituals and 
amended their codes, a little at a time. But we are both privileged and 
burdened to live in a world that is undergoing a major upheaval every- 
where, as immemorial customs and long-established ways of living have 
been violently overthrown or summarily rejected or become progres- 
sively anachronistic. As members of a changing social order we have 
been compelled to encompass in our own individual lives a range of in- 
congtuities, discrepancies and conflicts that are testing our human ca- 
pacity to survive as personalities. How much ambiguity, contingency, 
ambivalence, confusion and conflict can we endure without being 
individually destroyed or without destroying our social order is a very 
pressing question today. What can we do, if self-consciously aware 
and courageously prepared, we undertake to renew our distintegrating 
culture and to reorient our confused social order guided by our endur- 
ing goal values, accepting this immense task as our share in the never- 
ending search to make living more orderly, more significant and ful- 
filling of human dignity? This, I take it, is the basic problem we face 
when we approach this interdisciplinary frontier in human relations 
study where we wish to invoke the knowledge, the skills, the under- 
standing of all disciplines and professions to deal more adequately 
with this multidimensional problem, with which no one discipline 
or profession can cope alone and unaided. Having participated for 
several decades in efforts to foster multidisciplinary thinking and re- 
search, and having observed the recurring frustrations, I have some im- 
pressions, “hunches,” if you please, which may be relevant to these dif- 
ficulties. A brief statement of these may help us to recognize more 
clearly this frontier and how we may jointly and severally penetrate 
into this multidimensional field. 
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Let us think of a culture as that which is sought, a way of life, 
of relating ourselves to the universe, to other persons and to ourselves, 
according to the beliefs and assumptions, the goal values cherished by a 
people. We may then recognize more clearly that the basic dynamics 
of a culture is this human striving, this continual endeavor to trans- 
form our organic existence into a human way of living, guided by our 
traditional beliefs and assumptions and our goal values. Likewise, 
let us think of a social order not as an impersonal system, but as that 
which is sought, an orderly way of living guided by our cultural tra- 
ditions and patterned by the symbols, the rituals, the various human 
organizations and institutions in and through which we conduct our 
unremitting intercourse with others. Each member of the group is 
to be observed as actively participating in maintaining social order by 
his patterned conduct and relations with others; and, let me empha- 
size, he is continually responsive to and governed by this social order 
which he is helping to maintain. This conception of a dynamic, cir- 
cular, reciprocal process focuses our attention upon the active human 
agents who not only constitute the social order and by their activities 
keep it functioning but who also inculcate these cultural patterns and 
social practices in their children, thereby perpetuating their social 
order and their traditions. The energetics, the dynamics of a society 
and of a culture may be thus interpreted in human terms of living 
persons, each striving for whatever purposes he seeks, but within the 
accepted patterns of his group that channel and regulate his human 
relations. This conception of social order as arising from the multi- 
tude of human persons and their patterned human relations may be 
contrasted with our long-accepted formulations of social, economic, 
political, legal and other “systems,” conceived in terms of a New- 
tonian model as superhuman mechanisms, operated by large scale 
“forces,” acting like gravitation, at a distance, above and beyond hu- 
man interference. 

Let me elaborate this, since it is a conception essential, as I see it, to 
the recognition of the interdisciplinary frontier we hope to cross—a 
basic assumption for more fruitful study of human relations. All human 
conduct is patterned by cultural traditions as interpreted and translated 
by adults to children and youth. All human conduct is channelled, regu- 
lated, focused in and conducted through the socially prescribed rituals 
and symbols of language, ideas, beliefs and concepts, whatever forms 
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and symbols a people use for their economic, political, legal and other 
transactions between individuals and groups. Except for certain highly 
specialized or completely isolated endeavors, we are continually en- 
gaged in these coercive human relations, negotiations and purposeful 
transactions with others. The only way we can communicate, attain 
our objectives, find our actual or symbolic fulfillments in social life 
is in and through these approved social patterns of human relations. 
Indeed, the very crux of human living is this dynamic, reciprocal trans- 
actional process whereby we continually relate ourselves to the world, 
to others and to ourselves. All our organic functional needs and ca- 
pacities have been transformed during early childhood into goal seek- 
ing, purposive conduct oriented and responsive to other persons. 

If then the various disciplines and professions will accept this 
view of human conduct and human relations, each can make its unique, 
irreplaceable contribution to the study of human relations. Each dis- 
cipline has the responsibility and the privilege, may I add, of con- 
tributing the essential data on human relations which its special skill 
and experience alone can provide. Thus economics, political science, 
sociology, law, medicine, psychology, anthropology, history and 
the humanities, including contemporary arts and literature can and 
must contribute to the study of human relations as revealed in 
different patterns and contexts. But for this concerted study of 
human relations, these data must be seen, not as reified entities, such 
as prices, wages, votes, etc., as more or less static entities that are 
altered only when moved by various “forces,” as in mechanics. These 
data are observations and measurement, of multidimensional human 
conduct and human relations in the field of social order, as human 
conduct reveals itself in these conventional, institutional patterns. 


It may be appropriate to remember that this kind of unification 
took place in physical science some years ago. Observations and 
measurements had been made early in the nineteenth century, on heat, 
light, magnetism, electricity, sound and mass; these data were then 
interpreted in terms of the assumption that heat was a substance, elec- 
tricity a fluid, light a corpuscle, etc., to explain each of which, a more 
or less separate and irreconcilable theory and assumption were in- 
voked. Physical science made a great step forward toward a unified 
theory when it was recognized that all of these different data arose 
from the same basic energy transformations, as observed and recorded 
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in different media by different instruments which revealed these 
varied exhibitions of the same underlying processes. 

In the light of this scientific precedent, we may expect that the 
study of human conduct and of human relations may make equally 
significant advances and attain further unification when we recognize 
that all our data arise from, and are produced by, human conduct in a 
social-cultural field which patterns that conduct into varied human re- 
lations. 

Thus an identifiable individual person will alternately, if not si- 
multaneously, utilize economic, political, legal, social and other pat- 
terns, including deviant modes, according to the time, place, the strat- 
egy and tactics of his life career, the ever shifting coalition and con- 
flicts in his varied relations, etc. Are we justified in invoking a dif- 
ferent explanation when a person seeks his objectives through various 
economic practices and symbols, then tries the political, then a variety 
of other practices of human relations, including mass actions by join- 
ing his individual endeavors to others? 


The same individual human person, we must remember, engages 
in these varied social institutional practices and transactions, appears 
in all the statistical compilations of political, economic, social, legal and 
other studies when using these institutionalized, symbolic rituals we 
call prices, wages, rents, profits, votes and legislation, marriages, 
births, divorces, crimes, mental disorders, litigation, etc. Man might 
well be called the data-creating animal. It is this identifiable indi- 
vidual who, in concert with others, makes up what we call “forces” 
which, obviously, are not mechanical or superhuman. Rather these 
“forces,” if we must use that metaphor, are the aggregate of the hu- 
man strivings and, let it be noted, of the various human relations we 
are here concerned with. Moreover, it is the same identifiable person 
who seeks or is dealt with by the various professions as I wish to point 
out later. 

Every discipline, therefore, is concerned with these varied human 
relations when it studies its professional problems but may not be 
aware of these human relations because it is preoccupied with these 
symbolic, ritual performances. 

Until recently we accepted these diverse and unreconciled theo- 
ries of the social sciences and the humanities. But today the emerging 
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new climate compels us to recognize that our long-accepted ideas and 
customary assumptions must be revised and even drastically replaced. 
Let me remind you of what is happening today. 

Physical theory has developed a new conception of the universe, 
with an explicit recognition of the observer so long denied or neg- 
lected in classical theory. At once each of us in our individual private 
world is disturbed because our traditional way of relating ourselves 
to the universe, formulated in our religion, philosophy and art and 
literature, has to be altered. Biology has given us a more holistic 
conception of the organism in its ecological order and revealed 
man’s mammalian ancestry so that our image of ourselves must be re- 
vised. Novels, plays, poetry, the plastic and graphic arts, have given 
us new understanding, more penetrating insights plus new symbols 
for our living experiences and self-images—and by so much we are 
compelled to change. Psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychology and cul- 
tural anthropology are offering new conceptions of human nature, its 
immense potentialities which each culture patterns and utilizes for 
good and ill. Accordingly our customary expectations and established 
patterns of child care and education must be revised. 

Let us recognize here the current confusions and conflicts in the 
training and practices of the various professional groups today. Thus, 
in a single university we may observe graduate and professional stu- 
dents being prepared in the several professional schools with widely 
different and sometimes strongly contrasting assumptions about human 
nature and personality development, and conflicting approaches to 
human relations. Thus students in medical school, nursing, social 
work, law, education, divinity, journalism, business, engineering, archi- 
tecture, public administration and the graduate departments of the 
social sciences and humanities are being inculcated each with a differ- 
ent conception of human nature, of human conduct, with different 
beliefs, assumptions, expectations about people, what and how they 
act and carry on their human relations. All of these students are 
going out to practice in our communities, with what Veblen once 
called the “trained incapacity” of specialists, unable to communicate 
or collaborate in their practice or even to recognize what other special- 
ists see and do. Indeed, we often find bitter rivalry and open con- 
flicts arising not entirely from professional competition but from these 
very different beliefs and expectations, these specialized conceptions 
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of how people act or should act and how they should be treated, guided 
and helped when in need. 

Thus, for example, a family may in its varied contacts receive 
professional care, advice and services from a physician, a nurse, a so- 
cial worker, a nutritionist, a home economist, a probation officer, a 
lawyer or judge, a clergyman, a psychologist, a teacher, a guidance 
counsellor, an industrial relations advisor, a banker, a group worker, 
etc., etc.; each of whom may give that family irreconcilable advice and 
treatment, guidance in how to live, keep healthy, maintain a home and 
family, care for and rear children, resolve family discord, and all other 
aspects of living, especially human relations. The family is expected 
to resolve these professional conflicts, to reconcile these incongruities 
and often mutually contradictory advices into a coherent, consistent pat- 
tern of living, a reconciliation which the professionals will not or can- 
not attain. Is it wholly unwarranted to say that the American family 
is being demoralized and often torn asunder by the various agencies 
and professions upon which they are dependent for service? 

We are perplexed and baffled today by the frequency of what we 
cali delinquency among children and youth. In most of our communi- 
ties, we may observe a wide variety of programs arising from different 
beliefs and conceptions as, for example, the legal view of crime and 
punishment for degrees of crime according to the traditional doctrine 
of intent, motive and guilt; the psychiatric conception of delinquency 
as a symptom of stunted or warped personalities to be diagnosed and 
treated; the sociological and group work approaches and the various 
theological and religious approaches. Each assumes a different kind 
of human nature, interprets human conduct according to its own be- 
liefs and practices so that it is difficult, if not impossible to develop 
any coherent program to reduce this tragic human wastage. 


Medicine only recently has recognized that various illnesses and 
dysfunctions may arise not only from infections, injuries and physio- 
logical deprivations, but also from repressed emotional reactions or 
chronic affective disorders, localized in one or more organ systems and 
functional processes. These so-called “‘psychomatic” disorders are en- 
larging the physician’s concern to include the patient's varied -relations 
in his work, play, his home, marriage and family living, his political 
and social activities, as relevant, indeed essential, to an understanding 
of his difficulties and their treatment. 
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Here we find another frontier to be crossed if more fruitful and 
much needed orchestration of professional knowledge and services 
is to be achieved. Beyond this frontier awaiting a genuine concerted 
multiprofessional endeavor we find the exigent problems of human re- 
lations, not as objective tasks for isolated, fragmented scientific re- 
search, but as acute problems exhibited by confused, perplexed, dis- 
tracted living personalities anxiously seeking helpful guidance in all 
their varied human relations in this very confused and disorderly social 
life. The wastage of human lives today, with all of the resources 
now available for human conservation, is indeed appalling. It can be 
reduced only insofar as professional workers of every kind will accept 
this urgent need for joint explorations and concerted efforts to develop 
a more acceptable common understanding for all their specialized 
work. This will call for as high an order as any scientific investiga- 
tion and offer possibilities for advancing human welfare of incalculable 
promise. I personally believe that each discipline and profession needs 
the awareness, the insight, the understanding of all the others so that 
it will recognize in each patient, client and situation what the other 
disciplines and professions can help to reveal and deal with. 

At present we see economists, political scientists, sociologists, social 
psychologists, psychiatrists and other specialists making studies, giving 
advice and preparing directives to public officials and legislators, to 
business and industry relying upon one kind of data and one theory— 
economic, political, social, psychological, etc., for formulating broad 
social policies and enactments. Each specialist, confident of his own 
knowledge and techniques, tends to ignore the far-reaching implica- 
tions of his findings and recommedations for our whole social life 
which only the other specialists can adequately assess and try to meet. 
Surely we cannot expect to cope with our many social conflicts and 
confusions, the perplexities we face, until we accept a multidimensional 
conception of social order and focus the various disciplines and pro- 
fessions upon these vital issues. 

It is, I believe, the especial task of an organization, such as this 
Human Relations Center, to provide the occasion and the facilities 
for orchestrating the various disciplines and professions upon this great 
theme of human relations. Only an organization dedicated specifically 
to research, training of personnel and service in this large field of 
human relations can cross this frontier with the multidisciplinary, mul- 
tiprofessional resources necessary for such an undertaking. 
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Thus we must try to develop a common conception of human 
nature which all the disciplines and professions can use to replace the 
variety of beliefs and assumptions held by economists, political scien- 
tists, sociologists, lawyers, anthropologists, biologists, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, etc. Surely we must some time agree upon an acceptable 
theory or common assumption about human conduct and how it is pro- 
duced if our scientific studies are to prosper and our hopes for mullti- 
disciplinary studies are to be realized. This does not imply that the 
various disciplines are to give up their chosen fields and problems, but 
rather that they construct some acceptable conceptual framework and 
some shared assumptions which each can use on whatever problems it 
may study in its field or profession. 

Recent studies are showing with increasingly convincing evidence 
that the human personality strives to maintain his individuality, to 
keep stable and to defend his life-space, private world. Each per- 
sonality exhibits in all the different aspects of living and in all his re- 
lationships a more or less consistent pattern of action with persistent 
emotional reactions or affective responses, often disguised or concealed. 
His early formal pattern of relations with his parents will appear in 
his relations with his teachers or his supervisor, or boss, in his relations 
with his wife and children, and with all others he must deal with. 
Moreover, if he is unhappy, burdened with chronic anxiety, guilt or 
resentment, having an image of himself he cannot accept, he may re- 
lease his chronic feelings upon others when they are inappropriate and 
unjustified. He exhibits that unhappy image of self in all his inter- 
course with others. He will warp, distort or exploit others, utilizing 
our institutions and symbolic practices and rituals (economic, politi- 
cal, legal, social), for whatever purposes he seeks to achieve as his 
self-defeating objective. Thus, many of the confusions, the conflicts 
and clashes we find occurring between persons of different races and 
ethnic-cultural groups are expressions of their individual personality 
patterns, often provoked and aggravated by the frustrations and hu- 
miliations people experience in their daily living. We should, in the 
light of these recent studies, interpret intergroup and interracial con- 
flicts in terms of both the individual personalities involved and also 
the social-culture “field” in which they occur—the disorderly neigh- 
borhood, for example. Whatever is intrapersonal, operating within 
the personality, is also operating interpersonally, in his relations with 
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others. But this calls for an understanding of personality development 
and expression which we find difficult to accept because of our many 
traditional beliefs about human nature and our long-accepted expec- 
tations. 

Human relations is not a new disease or social epidemic. From the 
beginning of human living, man has faced the persistent problems of 
creating and maintaining a social order in and through which he could 
live with some peace and security relying upon the approved patterns 
of human relations for shared living and the division of labor. Social 
order is not a superhuman, supernatural system, but a human inven- 
tion based upon the conception of the inviolability of things (private 
property of some kind) and of the person (integrity of the individual 
and his human dignity). The patterns of human conduct and rela- 
tions which our predecessors painfully established have served, with 
greater or less costs and sacrifices, to maintain social order. These are 
now becoming obsolete and self-defeating, giving rise to increasing 
disorder and conflict. They are no longer responsive to the new ways 
of living we are seeking as we create a technological civilization, no 
longer expressive of our enduring goal values as we are now reformu- 
lating them. 

For generations, with only a few dissents or protests usually ig- 
nored or suppressed, many have been sacrificed, exploited, humiliated 
and sometimes destroyed by the operation of our established laws, 
institutions and relations. We have explained and justified these prac- 
tices by a variety of social, economic, legal, political and theological 
beliefs and sanctions. These beliefs have been accepted, with little 
or no protest, by those who have been thus misused and exploited, 
until recently. Now those who formerly accepted their unhappy lot 
in life as inevitable, are becoming restless, sometimes resentful and 
increasingly are protesting against their inferior status and mistreat- 
ment. But this protest comes, may I say, as they begin to develop a 
new image of themselves, a sense of their own worth and dignity, a 
belief in themselves as personalities who should not be so mistreated. 
This new aspiration of people who have long accepted inferiority and 
offered submissive obedience to those who dominated them is of im- 
mense significance for our democratic aspiration toward a free social 
order. 

Thus we can say that no matter how insignificant or unimportant 
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he may seem to be, no one may be unnecessarily deprived, frustrated, 
humiliated or otherwise neglected and mistreated because those who 
are so ill-used will be unable to participate in a free society and in- 
capable of developing the kind of human relations required for a 
democratic social order. 

This, I take it, is the basic issue in our concern for human relations, 
our earnest desire to orchestrate the different disciplines and profes- 
sions to cope with the many problems, scientific, professional, opera- 
tional, and especially personal, in this interdisciplinary, this interpro- 
fessional, area of human relations. Perhaps we have to face the task 
of re-establishing again some kind of status, as basic to human dignity, 
as essential to all the varied human relations. 

But thus far we have not been able to invent a technique of social 


change which will enable us to relinquish our new anachronistic be- 
liefs and replace them with new assumptions and patterns consonant 


with our responsibilities, our new awareness of the meaning of human 
dignity so long ignored or ruthlessly denied by those who could domi- 
nate and exploit others. The great conflict facing the world today is 
between those who believe change must be imposed by force and co- 
ercion—the authoritarian program—and those who believe that a free 
social order can change through education and persuasion, exhibiting 
the capacity for self-repair and self-regulation which is the basic con- 
viction of a democratic society. 

The persistent social question to which man has offered many 
different answers is, “Who shall be sacrificed for whom?” Today that 
ancient question has been raised again with terrifying emphasis by 
those who are prepared to sacrifice any and all to their authoritarian 
conception of human society or their ruthless striving for power. What 
we academically call the problem of human relations is this same 
question stated in terms of the human dignity which we must maintain 
in every aspect and phase of human living, in every social institution 
and practice, since human dignity, like freedom, is indivisible, inherent 
in all human relations. 


Lawrence K. Frank is a well-known author and lecturer. He was 
one-time Director of the Caroline Zachary Institute for Human Devel- 
opment. Among his writings are Society as the Patient, Projective 
Method: Diagnosis and Treatment of Personal Problems and several 
books on early childhood. He has contributed to many professional 
journals. 
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Frontiers in Studying the Religious Aspect 
Of Human Relations * 


PRENTISS L. PEMBERTON 


We hear today frequent calls for more effective religious action 
in this critical field of human relations. “Let people practice what they 
preach”; “less talk and more action’’; “‘put the gospel to work in life” 
—these are but some of the exhortations frequently heard. They all 
point to an important question facing mankind: How can we act 
religiously in our human relations? It is imperative that each of us 
venture into frontiers which may provide insight and courage for such 
action. 

The title of this paper assumes that there is a more immediate 
frontier into which we of the academic community have special re- 
sponsibility for advancing. This immediate frontier is study of the 
religious aspect of human relations." Woe to us if our study becomes 
an escape from a substitute for action. Woe to us, also, if we fail to 
fulfill our vocational demands for study. Until vigorous new theoretical 
and empirical work is achieved in this study frontier, this writer fears 
we shall lack the wisdom to advance into certain of the most difficult 
areas of the action frontier. There is underlying this paper still a further 
assumption: The basic need is for study on a method for studying the 
religious aspect of human relations. 

Three proposals regarding what are adjudged to be important 
frontiers for study on this problem of method are to be discussed: 


One—A theoretical analysis of the term ‘religious aspect’’ of human 
relations. 

Two—A theoretical analysis of the term ‘“‘human relations.” 

Three—A theoretical analysis of the problem of relating the religious 
aspect of ethical responsibility to the broader field of human re- 


lations—as both of these key terms are defined in Sections One 
and Two. 





*This paper was read at the Founder's Day Institute of Boston University on March 17, 
1954. The Institute was planned and conducted by the Boston University Human 
Relations Center. This essay will appear in a volume to be published by Dryden Press in 
late 1954 or early 1955. It is presented here by courtesy of the Director of the Center. 
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I. 


A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS OF THE TERM 
“RELIGIOUS ASPECT” 


“Religious” is being arbitrarily defined in this study to indicate 
one of many possible dimensions of human action. “Action,” drawn 
from the sociological system of Max Weber, signifies any act by an 
“actor” directed toward a future end, occurring within a situation, 
and based upon normative evaluations’ There are economic, political, 
recreational, aesthetic, and other dimensions of action. The religious 
aspect of action is to be characterized in this paper by the following: 
The faith-act of a whole” person within the framework or structuring 
of a cult. 

“Faith-act’ designates that decisive moment when man commits 
himself to a future end; when he decides upon a course of action and 
moves to implement his decision. This faith-act comprises cognitive, 
emotive, and volitional factors, and both conscious and unconscious 
forces. The faith element in religious action differs from the faith 
element in other categories of action only in terms of its ultimate refer- 
ence and of its manner of inception, as we shall note later. 

We observe, next, that this faith-act—in religious action— in- 
volves the “whole’’ person. This total involvement of the self is one 
important differentiation of religious from other forms of action in the 
analysis here being developed. Man can effect economic or political 
or aesthetic or scientific action and involve only segments of himself. 
But he cannot enter into religious action without feeling himself so 
confronted by his god or gods that he is required to commit every 
aspect of his being to his future course. His total destiny—his major 
goals, his family relations, his vocational plans, his peace of mind, 
his values, his final end—all of these, and more, he feels to be af- 
fected for good or ill. Pseudo or partial religious action occurs when 
men hypocritically or unintentionally fail to make this effort to draw all 
of themselves into their action. Much action that is commonly regarded 
as religious action is, thus, in this analysis, but pseudo religious action. 
Man does not achieve religious action until he is impelled to “come to 
himself”; until he is led into sufficient mature self-awareness to enable 
him to have at least major command of his conscious and unconscious 
ego, his biological drives, and his socially-patterned self. This factor 
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of total self-involvement also means that faith-action is oriented toward 
ends which are adjudged by the actor as of ultimate and crucial im- 
portance to his destiny. Certainly when this theoretical concept of 
total-self-in-action is conceived, it must be conceded that in real life 
most of our so-called “religious action” falls short of such an ideal. 

We note, finally, that religious action is more than a faith-act, 
more than a faith-act of a ‘total’ self. Action, in this theoretical 
analysis, is accredited with the full dimensions of religiousness only 
when it is the faith-act of a total self “within the framework of a cult.” 
Individuals can, to be sure, commit their total selves in purely private 
faith-acts. The artist who surrenders himself utterly to the one future 
goal of painting so acts. While his action has two of the essential 
characteristics of religious action, it is not classed, in this analysis, as 
religious action. Religious action takes place only within the context 
of a cult. Man cannot achieve the full nature of religious action alone. 
To do so he must participate in his cult. Cult here implies corporate 
ritual, cognitive meanings interpreting and ‘‘verifying” the ritual, and 
ethical norms issuing from the ritual and meanings. Insistence that 
religious action necessarily requires cult will appear to many as an arbi- 
trary and unfortunate narrowing of the notion. Certainly such usage is 
counter to that which John Dewey sought to employ. Anthropologi- 
cal studies increasingly justify, however, this sharper delineation. The 
very notion of religion needs to be seen as implying cult. The ab- 
straction “baseball” means for example, not only a player as an indi- 
vidual doing such things as throwing or hitting; the concept implies 
also a baseball diamond and corporate relations between a minimal 
number of players required for two teams. An individual player may 
have some of the attributes important to basebali, but he alone cannot 
provide all that is essential to baseball. Even so, one person may possess 
certain religious qualities, but he cannot alone provide all that is es- 
sential to religious action. 

The religious aspect of action—as that aspect is being theoreti- 
cally defined in this paper—has now been set forth. It may be ob- 
jected that this concept of religion is too exclusively psychological and 
sociological; that the nature of the Object evoking religious devotion 
is ignored. Admittedly this paper is not attempting theological or 
philosophical interpretation of that worshipped as Ultimate Reality. 
Such an omission is not to deny the importance of the objective Source 
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of religious experience. This study seeks only to examine the religious 
process as social phenomena, not to inquire into the authenticity of the 
doctrines sustaining the process, at least not to make any such direct in- 
quiry. This arbitrary limitation in no wise depreciates the importance 
of beliefs, nor does it imply that “‘what one believes” is of little con- 
sequence. The very concept of faith-action involving the “whole” 
person emphasizes that religious action is important and powerful 
action. Religion is either tremendously creative or demonic. The 
nature of its god and of his demands upon his worshippers is of cru- 
cial significance. But this study is to treat these ultimately important 
aspects only indirectly, only by analyzing their ‘fruits’ in both per- 
sonal and social experience. After all, the spiritual and ethical qualities 
of faith-action and of cult practice bespeak much concerning the god 
behind such manifestations. 

It is obvious, at this point, that two contrasting methods could be 
followed in studying the religious aspect of action. One procedure 
would be a comparative study of various cults and their functions in 
human relations. Increasingly the social sciences are developing methods 
and theory for constructive and fruitful work in this comparative field. 
Sociology of religion, guided by foundational work in sociology and 
anthropology by Durkheim, Weber, Malinowski, and others, is being 
developed into a rigorous science, even though in still a formative 
stage.’ Such a comparative method is not to be employed in this paper. 
A second procedure could utilize the resources of sociology of religion 
to examine, critically and empathically, one particular religious tradi- 
tion, especially its ‘‘fruits” in human relations. This second method 
is here to be utilized. This study is to be an inquiry into the Christian 
aspect of human relations, as found issuing from its many cult types. 
No theological effort to specify what is meant by Christian cult is 
essential to the purposes of this treatise. Any body of worshippers— 
Catholic, Protestant, liberal, conservative—who approach God through 
devotion to Jesus as Lord, Savior, Revealer, or Master can herein be 
regarded as Christian." Such Christianity constitutes that religious form 
of action most significant to Western culture. For good or ill, Chris- 
tianity must assume primary religious responsibility for a highly 
dynamic society. Scientific method, engineering inventiveness, politi- 
cal democracy, economic innovation, new patterns of family and com- 
munity life—these are but a few of the areas in which there has been 
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fateful change. What about the Christian aspect of action in this dy- 
namic setting? This is the key question to which much of this study 
will be directed in a later section. 


II. 


A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS OF THE TERM 
““HUMAN RELATIONS” 


Attention has been focused upon explanation of one term in our 
topic, “religious aspect”’ of action, i.e., Christian faith-acts of “whole” 
persons within the framework of their cult. We now move to a theo- 
retical analysis of the other key term “human relations.” These words 
are broad enough to cover anything occurring in man’s social ex- 
perience. Again there must be, for analytical purposes, an arbitrary 
limitation. Human relations, in this study, is to denote one specific 
abstraction: The notion of democratic community wherein expanding 
growth-needs of persons are adequately fulfilled to make possible matu- 
ration of the total self. Sufficient implications and problems arise 
from this definition to call for another paper in itself. Only brief 
clarification can here be offered. 

(1) “Democratic community” refers to any human group from 
family to nation where persons free/y carry on a wide range of mu- 
tually supportive functions. Persons are free in this social sense (to 
draw from insights of A. N. Whitehead, Malinowski, and C. L. Ste- 
venson) only if they exercise critical capacities in formulating their 
purposes; i.e., in conceiving two or more avoidable alternatives, and 
have opportunites to translate at least significant aspects of their pur- 
poses into fitting social action; i.e., action which does not destroy pos- 
sibilities for further avoidable alternatives and translatable opportuni- 
ties. This very concept, “free (fitting) action,” implies per se mutually 
supportive functions. I am not free to buy one of several books, to 
illustrate some of the implications of this notion of freedom, unless 
(1) I have the critical capacity to decide upon the one I want (an 
avoidable alternative); (2) I have the resources for purchasing a book 
(translating my decision into action); (3) I am in an economy support- 
ing my free decision by offering me opportunity to secure the re- 
sources I must have, and a number of books from which I can make 
my selection; and unless (4) my purchase supports the total economy, 
in such a manner that it can continue to offer resources for men to 
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use and books for men to purchase. Such freedom is, thus, a reality 
only when a conjunction of several personal and social components 
is achieved. This conjunction is herein assumed in the phrase “‘fit- 
ting social action” and “mutually supportive functions.” No effort is 
being made to extend these meanings of social freedom into the prob- 
lems of ontological freedom. 

The notion of freedom essential to democratic community also 
includes the idea of “expanding growth-needs adequate for maturation 
of the total self.” Men cannot exercise critical capacities in formu- 
lating their purposes without calling into being new aspects of them- 
selves in which growth must occur, if they are to mature. This factor 
of expanding growth-needs points squarely to both the unique attain- 
ment and the unique danger of the democratic community. Such a 
community produces dynamic selves and becomes thereby, a dynamic 
community. Fuller meaning of this self-and-community dynamism 
will be considered later. Here it needs only to be pointed out that the 
notions of persons with expanding growth-needs, and of democratic 
community, have come to fruition since the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion. A key characteristic is the community's provision that each per- 
son should have the right to education and vocational function de- 
termined not by his status at birth but by his personal preference. In 
the democratic community, therefore, no aspect or interest of the self, 
with its expanding growth-needs, can be neglected. The democratic 
community has obviously a tremendous educational, cultural, organi- 
zational, and religious task, if it is to fulfill its mission. 

It is now possible to join the two theoretical constructs—con- 
ceptual tools, “ideal types” (Weber )—which have been developed into 
a more specific formulation of the task being undertaken. This task, 
let us remember, is: development of a theoretical method for studying 
the religious aspect of human relations. Let us recall the two con- 
ceptual tools themselves: “Religious aspect” of action means Chris- 
tian faith-acts of “total” selves within their cult life. “Human rela- 
tions” denotes those relations occurring within a democratic com- 
munity wherein expanding growth-needs of persons are adequately 
fulfilled to make possible maturation of the total self. With these 
meanings in mind our topic can be stated as follows: Frontiers in 
studying methodologically the Christian aspect of democratic com- 
munity building. 
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Here it will be well to interpolate a word regarding the theo- 
retical or analytical method being used. The reader must frequently 
remind himself that the two conceptual tools, “religious aspect’’ and 
“human relations” are pure abstractions. They do not purport to 
describe actual, empirical dimensions of religious action or human re- 
lations. Contemporary science has discovered in its “field” such 
amazingly complex interrelations involved in even the simplest event 
“out there” in the real world that increasingly our words are being 
seen as symbols, operational concepts, conceptual tools. Such ab- 
stractions can have adequate clarity and validity only within our 
superimposed framework, systems, “universes,” of meaning. “Every 
actual thing is something by reason of its activity; whereby its nature 
consists in its synthesis of other things so far as they are relevant to it.” * 
Whitehead has pointed out that when reason seeks to comprehend 
external reality, the more clearly man sharpens his ideas for communi- 
cative purposes, the more he has abstracted from the full complexity 
of the external event in its total context of relations. Abstractive rea- 
son is something like the camera which can snap a clear picture only 
by translating the moving object into a perfect “still.” No matter 
how much the realist may contend for a noetic power of consciousness 
to achieve ‘‘formal identity” with the form of that ‘out there’’ in re- 
ality, this subjective form is not identical with the full nature of ex- 
ternal reality, when reality is conceived as a complex of interrelation- 
ships within a process of dynamic change. By the time our con- 
sciousness has constructed its percepts or “‘objects’’ of the world “out 
there,” its “symbolic reference’ (Whitehead), its “intentionality” 
(Husser) and its conceptualizing arising from postulation (Northrop) 
—these have missed some of the novel developments in that eternally 
given. This realization does not need to issue into skepticism or im- 
prison one within a mere symbolic logic. But such a realization should 
move one to an awareness of his need for careful methodology and for 
every possible method of verification. 


It is on the basis of the above epistemological presuppositions that 
the analytical method, used in this paper, is being built. Before man 
can improve upon any field of experience, he must have conceptual 
tools, used carefully within an explicit or implicit theory, by means of 
which he can conceive new ways of doing things. The football coach 
who devises a new offensive play is (1) well-grounded in football 
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theory, and (2) equipped with such conceptual tools as “split-T,” 
“pass,” “double reverse,” etcetera. When he thinks “pass” or “double 
reverse” he is not visualizing real events in which any one actual player 
does certain things on any actual field; he in conceiving posszble plays 
which might be executed by various actual players on any field. He 
is using abstractions. Even so, this study rests upon implicit theory 
regarding Christianity, man, and society (which theory is not explicitly 
formulated within the limits of the paper), and upon the use of certain 
conceptual tools, namely: (1) religious (Christian) aspects of action 
effecting (2) human relations (those conceived as occurring within 
democratic community). 


Il. 


A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF RELATING THE 
CHRISTIAN ASPECT OF ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY TO 
DEMOCRATIC COMMUNITY 


Many frontiers open before us in light of the conceptual tools 
now at hand. With religious action limited to the concept of faith-acts 
of the “whole” person within the Christian cult, and with human re- 
lations restricted to the notion of those relations occurring within a 
democratic community where expanding growth-needs of persons are 
adequately fulfilled to assure maturation, the concluding section will 
be devoted to an examination of certain problems arising in any effort 
to relate these two notions. Why are not the faith-acts of all Chris- 
tians in their cults actions which automatically transform those Chris- 
tians into zealous workers for democratic experience in the sense this 
term is here used? 


The democratic community, as characterized in this study, is an 
epochal achievement in man’s long history. The roots of this achieve- 
ment go deep into Judaic, Hellenic, and Christian traditions. The full 
flower of the achievement was nurtured into being by many forces of 
the Renaissance and Reformation. A basic element in this achievement 
is the assumption that each person has expanding growth-needs, i.e., 
the right to develop his latent interests, talents, intellectual powers, 
vocational aptitudes; that he need not remain passive in the social 
position into which he was born; that he is to aspire to new forms of 
selfhood even though this means alteration of traditional social insti- 
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tutions. These assumptions call for the dynamic freedom characterized 
earlier: that in which a person has the critical capacity to formulate 
his purpose, and opportunities to translate at least considerable of his 
purpose into fitting social action. Such dynamic freedom can exist 
only where (1) persons have expanding growth-needs, and (2) where 
they have democratic communities within which to fulfill their needs. 
Thus in our conception of both self and community we are confronted 
with mutually dynamic entities. Growing selves require growing com- 
munities, and growing communities require growing selves. Consider, 
for example, only a few of the implications of each person having the 
freedom to choose his job. This means the community must provide 
free education which offers adequate opportunities for pupils to un- 
destand themselves and vocational possibilities before them. Such a 
system of public education imposes new political and economic poli- 
cies upon the total community. Then, let us imagine one going into 
scientific research as his life work. His freely chosen vocation now 
contributes toward a technological society. This society increasingly 
involves all men and communities in a whole new complex of activities 
and problems. These activities and problems, in turn, require abler 
training of stronger, democratic leadership for the community, if 
mutually supportive functions are to be achieved. But democratic lead- 
ership cannot function effectively and democratically without stronger 
followship, a necessity which confronts the community with cxitically 
new problems of communication and education. So on one could go. 
When growing selves nurture growing communities and when growing 
communities nurture growing selves, we are faced with bewilderingly 
dynamic forces. 

The conclusion is that a social system comprising both dynamic 
selves and dynamic communities is a glorious achievement and a ter- 
rible hazard. The peril arises from the fact that the expanding growth- 
needs of persons and communities are insatiable. Every new accom- 
plishment becomes a new difficulty. Structured tensions are multiplied 
and accentuated. Here we can cite only a few such tensions. Technol- 
ogy makes possible the extension of the life span into old age; but 
that same technology, with its speed-up of tempo and change, renders 
it more difficult for elderly people to find simple, traditional content- 
ment in growing old. Technology, further, increases means for satis- 
fying human wants, but it multiplies wants far faster than it can sat- 
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isfy them. Still a third such structured tension is seen in our Christian 
teaching warning men of dangers in their quest for material things; 
yet if modern society cannot absorb an ever-expanding quantity of 
machine products the total economy will be wrecked. It was his insight 
into dangers inherent in technology and science which prompted 
Spengler to warn that the “soul strides forward in ever-increasing 
alienation from a// Nature. . . . Every work of man is artificial, un- 
natural, from the lighting of a fire to the achievements that are spe- 
cifically designated as ‘artistic’ in the high Cultures. The privilege of 
creation has been wrested from Nature. ‘Free will’ itself is an act of 
rebellion and nothing less. . . . This is the beginning of man’s tragedy 
—for Nature is the stronger of the two. . . . All the great Cultures are 
defeats. . . . The fight against Nature is hopeless.” * 

The deepening tensions of a technological society make impera- 
tive some centrality of purpose, some commonly accepted values which 
will assure that men are mutually supportive in their freely chosen 
functions. Broadly speaking, it can be said that men will support each 
other around a central purpose only if they are compelled to do so by 
their instinctive desires or by a tyrant or are maneuvered into doing 
so by manipulative processes and propaganda or are inspired to do so 
by an ethic motivating them to want to co-operate. Already it has been 
pointed out that the increasing complexities of a technological age 
prevent men from any longer being moulded into community by their 
instinctive drives. Certainly political tyranny is not our answer. The 
conclusion is that today manipulative forces and ethical quickening 
are the only means available for building democratic community. The 
problems and dangers of manipulation will be mentioned briefly later. 
Here it must be emphasized that the ethic so direly needed must be able 
to inspire men both to make more refined ethical judgments and to per- 
form more mutually supportive acts amidst the complexities of expan- 
ding growth-needs in dynamic communities. Such an ethic must em- 
power men to discern which growth-needs are legitimate for matura- 
tion and for mutually supportive function and which are illegitimate. 
Such an ethic must enable men to know when they are hurting their 
own growth and undermining mutually supportive functions. Such an 
ethic must empower men to know when they are really free to perform 
fitting social action. 

The Christian cult professes to have a high ethic offering precisely 
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the criteria needed for modern men in their predicament. Throughout 
its history Christianity has claimed to possess a saving experience pro- 
ducing ethical fruits for individuals and sound sociology for communi- 
ties. Christianity has claimed both a personal and a Kulturethik 
(Troeltsch). Its impact upon Western personal and institutional life 
from the third through the sixteenth centuries, while falling far short 
of what it ought to have been, did produce at least the Christendom of 
mediaevalism and the Calvinist social system of the Reformation. Since 
the seventeenth century this Ku/turethik has lost much of its dominance. 
Individuals have been less moulded by its personal religion; communi- 
ties less influenced by its sociology. May not a clue to this loss of cul- 
tural leadership be seen in what impresses this writer as a significant 
correlation? As the growth-needs of persons and the dynamics of com- 
munities have increased, the dominance of Christianity as a cultural 
ethic has diminished. This proposition impresses the writer as a valid 
empirical generalization. But since space cannot here permit verifica- 
tion, the proposition is being advanced as a fruitful hypothesis for 
further inquiry. We are, therefore, asking: If Christian faith and 
ethics have lost cultural effectiveness as the growth-needs of persons 
and the dynamics of communities have expanded, why? Are there pro- 
perties in the ethic of the traditional Christian cult which tend to im- 
pair its relevance to dynamic selves within dynamic institutions? 
There are four needs inherent in human selfhood and group ex- 
perience for which the Ku/turethik of Christianity has provided answer: 
(1) Man must have some basis for his sense of significance as a person, 
for feeling that he ‘counts’ —and Christianity has said that every per- 
son, regardless of race or religion, is significant in the sight of God 
and is to be valued for his intrinsic selfhood. (2) Man must have some 
interpretation of an end or goal for his personal significance— and 
Christianity has said that every person can glorify God and enjoy the 
fruits of sonship, and that in so doing he will realize his selfhood, will 
increase in “wisdom, stature, and in favor with God and man.” (3) 
Man must have some structure for his group relationships—and 
Christianity has said that there are divinely ordained principles of 
human relationships which assure neighborly community. (4) Finally, 
man needs insight into his own deepest nature and being—and Chris- 
tianity has said that there is an inner dimension of selfhood which em- 
powers man to transcend all external conditioning, since this “inner 
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man” can be free, even though the ‘outer man”’ is in bonds. These four 
elements have been blended to fashion a realistic-idealistic Christian 
ethic which has been revolutionary in its creative impact upon Western 
civilization, an impact fittingly acclaimed by Troeltsch in the closing 
pages of his monumental work. But here we must return to our basic 
problem: If the Christian ethic has lost cultural effectiveness in propor- 
tion as persons have developed new growth-needs within dynamic com- 
munities, why ? 

An answer to the above question may be proposed by examining 
different historical contexts within which the four Christian ethical 
principles have had to function. The Christian ethic was born and de- 
veloped in a social system of dynamic “inner” selves living within static 
“outer” (social) selves and within static social institutions; the Chris- 
tian ethic now functions in a social system of dynamic “inner” selves 
living within dynamic “outer” selves and within dynamic social inti- 
tutions. 

The above proposition contains three abstractions so fundamental 
to the thesis being developed that every effort toward clarification must 
be made. It is necessary, therefore, to interpolate a word regarding 
the meaning of “‘inner’’ self, “outer” self, and social institution, as here 
used. Inner self connotes that which religion has traditionally meant 
by soul, spirit, conscious being. The inner self is the ultimate pilot, 
the arbiter of the whole person. Sorokin refers to it as the “egoless 
soul’’ or “‘superconscious egoless self,” not available for treatment in 
sociopsychological approaches.’ The notion is not here used to mean a 
bifurcation of the self, as Sorokin seems to imply. The inner self is 
not an utterly transcendent center, unaffected by outer self and institu- 
tions. But this inner self can transcend outer conditioning. The police 
state citizen can remain inwardly free in face of all force and manipu- 
lation. The inner self is that mysterious dimension of the person within 
which the ultimate intuitions, insights, decisions occur, freeing men 
from the mechanistic conditioning of behaviorism. This concept of 
inner self accords with both Biblical and depth psychology. Outer self 
connotes that aspect of the person which is strongly conditioned by the 
environment. This socius is, to be sure, connected with the inner self. 
It is also connected with external social institutions. Here it is being 
conceived as a confluence, a conjoining process, wherein self and social 
institutions interfuse. Much of the meaning of psychology’s superego 
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is embraced in this notion of the outer or social self. Social institution 
here means any corporate human activity regularized by moral and/or 
social patterns which rest upon varying mixtures of outer compulsion 
and inner obligation. Life for the inmates of a prison is institutiona- 
lized almost entirely by outer compulsion, the “must.” Churchgoing 
may be institutionalized primarily by an inner sense of obligation, the 
“ought.” The child’s behavior in the home may be institutionalized 
by various blendings of parental “musts’’ and the child’s “ought.” 

The outer selves of persons, as herein defined, and all social insti- 
tutions were, prior to the sixteenth century, generally considered to be 
static, unchanging structures in society and even in nature. The outer 
self notion, as it is here being used, was not, of course, then conceived. 
It was simply assumed that age after age the basic social interests and 
motivations of men would remain withir fixed boundaries. Serfs were 
to continue wanting and thinking what serfs had always sought and 
thought. As for social institutions, they, too, were structured to remain 
static and to keep life static. All of this does not deny that change, 
even radical change, did occur in persons and institutions. Radicalism, 
innovation, revolution have always been ingredients in human history. 
Modernity has no monopoly on social change. But such change was not 
then structured, designed, planned; it was unstructured, accidental, 
fortuitous. Neither teachings to persons nor institutional processes 
were designed to incite and to further change. Their aim was to pre- 
vent change. All teachings and institutions sought to maintain life 
as it had been from “time immemorial” according to rigid “laws of 
custom.” Pre-modern society had not institutionalized processes for 
changing outer selves and institutions. 

The creative ethic of Christianity was thus projected into a life 
of predominantly static outer selves and static social institutions. It 
was from the first through the fifteenth centuries generally impos- 
sible for Christians to conceive of their ethic causing a reordering 
of man’s life and institutions. The Kingdom was already “at 
hand,” already working in the one area of dynamic experience— 
that within the inner self. As for outer personal and institutional 
experience, that would be cared for by God’s supernatural intervention. 
Each of the four areas of human experience, in which the Christian 
ethic offered clear direction, can now be reviewed in terms of these 
static presuppositions: (1) Christianity assured that every person had 
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significance and value as a self, but within his status-role of birth. Each 
person was conceived as primarily inheriting his social position. His 
own functioning was not an essential element in achieving personal 
significance, at least for great portions of the population. (2) Chris- 
tianity held that every person could grow in favor with God and man. 
But this personal development was to be within his predetermined 
status. There were fixed personal and institutional boundaries within 
which self-growth was to take place. (Only within the Church itself, 
interestingly enough, was there an institutionalized system wherein 
one might aspire to rise above his inherited position.) (3) Christianity 
taught that divinely ordained leadership-followship structure assured 
each person a religious significance in society. But all such functions 
also rested within a predestined hierarchy where ruler-subject, master- 
slave, husband-wife, parent-child positions were “frozen” by divine 
and human law. (4) Christianity affirmed that the inner man could 
experience freedom and self-fulfillment in Christ. But this inner 
freedom was in a realm quite apart from the institutional context 
within which the outer self was to remain. The slave could be free 
in Christ and remain in slavery. The citizen could be governed un- 
justly and sti!] have an inner sense of confidence, from his realization 
that ultimately God would provide vindication. This passivity did 
not mean, it must be stressed, Christian indifference to the institu- 
tional aspects of life. St. Paul advised slaves to seek freedom wherever 
such action would not create conflict. The monarch was expected to 
reign according to higher laws of God and custom, and by the thir- 
teenth century tyrannicide was advocated in certain extreme cases. But 
the very notion of dynamic change of the inner self, of becoming a 
new creation in Christ, did not carry an absolute requirement to trans- 
form the outer self and the institutions within which that outer self 
had its being. The confluence of these four teachings means that the 
classical Christian ethic presupposed static outer selves in static social 
institutions, within which dynamic inner selves could experience new 
moral and spiritual life. For that age, this was a positive development, 
leading to the impressive achievements of mediaeval Calvinist Chris- 
tendom. For our age, this inner dynamic provides the necessary change 
of social selves and institutions. 

It has now been pointed out that Christianity possessed powerful 
ethical principles which made it a dominant sociological force in pre- 
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modern society. As long as it was assumed that man’s static outer 
self was to remain in static institutions, the fourfold Christian norms, 
as traditionally interpreted, were relevant and fruitful. But since the 
sixteenth century both man and institutions have become increasingly 
dynamic. Processes for changing both the outer self and the institution 
have been institutionalized. The four needs to which Christian ethics 
must be applied have been radically altered in all of their social di- 
mensions: (1) Every person now has significance, in our democratic 
ideals, because of both who he is and what he aspires to do; not just 
because of his inherited position. (2) Every person now aspires to 
selfhood by venturing into any area of vocational aptitude that beckons, 
not just by fulfilling a role ascribed at birth. (3) Leadership-follow- 
ship relationships now rest upon ceaseless fluctuations among those 
achieving within a new leadership-skill hierarchy, not just upon in- 
herited social rank. (4) Inner-outer aspects of selfhood, now blended 
within an integrated conception of personality, can still be used to inter- 
pret the ontological freedom of an inner self exercising its ultimate 
prerogatives in decision-making. But inner self-assumptions can no 
longer constitute a ground for sanctioning rigidities in existent social 
institutions. Developments in all four of these need-areas require, there- 
fore, a combination of theological, ethical, and social science ap- 
proaches. 

We are now in position, after recalling the key question at the 
beginning of this third section, and after recalling the basic presuppo- 
sition which has been used in the above analysis, to propose a further 
conclusion. The question was: Why are not the faith-acts of Chris- 
tians, in their cult experiences, actions which automatically transform 
those Christians into zealous workers for democratic experience? The 
presupposition was: The Christian cult has lost much ethical relevancy 
and effectiveness as social experience has been transformed from that 
of persons assumed to have limited growth-needs within static commu- 
nities into that of persons with expanding growth-needs within dynamic 
communities. A further conclusion is now submitted: A major reason 
for this ethical weakness of Christianity has been the inability of church- 
men to develop a methodology effecting a strong marriage between 
basic moral principles and the dynamics of contemporary personal and 
social experience. As long as man lived in an economic order of scar- 
city, for example, the moral virtues of self-denial, abstinence, and even 
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poverty were nobly idealistic and functionally sound. In certain con- 
texts these virtues still have such qualities. But once vocational free- 
dom encouraged scientific inventiveness and engineering to devise new 
systems of mass production, once technology produced health policies 
causing rapid population growth, and once this same technology ren- 
dered warfare obsolete as a historical process reducing populations— 
once these and other factors came into being, a new economy of large- 
scale production and consumption became imperative. The new eco- 
nomic situation cries for new moral precepts of production and use. 
Christians could wreck any modern economy by simple obedience to 
traditional ideals of self-denial. Economic disaster would ensue if, for 
only a few weeks, all Christians should halt such “luxury” acquisi- 
tions as television, radio, deep freezer and automobile. Yet this fact 
must not be used to sanction many vicious aspects of our current eco- 
nomic morality. What, then, are Christian criteria for purchasing tele- 
visions in a social system where (1) there are charity demands upon 
the worshippers by people who need food and clothing; (2) there are 
vocational needs of workers dependent upon television production for 
a decent livelihood; (3) there are vocational needs of researchers and 
engineers who bring forth television from their vocational urge to in- 
vent and make; (4) there are moral problems in the use of television in 
a commercial system finding it profitable to air many cheapening pro- 
grams. What is a Christian method for determining such criteria? 

This conclusion calling for more work on methodology is but 
another formulation of the problem seen so clearly by Troeltsch some 
decades ago. Since Thomist and Calvinist Kulturethik, the two major 
social systems of Christianity, have been unable to integrate themselves 
with modern institutional experience, he pointed out, a new Christian 
“supplementary” (erganzen) effort is needed. The aim must be to 
fulfill the demands of the Gospel in the life of today. 

New ideas will have to be evolved out of the inner impulse of Christian 
thought, and out of its vital expression at the present time, and not exclusively 


out of the New Testament, in precisely the same way as both those great main 
types of Christian social philosophy were evolved out of the Christian thought 
of th 


eir own day, and not solely from the New Testament.’ 
And a subsequent admonition of Troeltsch needs to be heeded. He 
stresses that any new social ethic which is developed will need to realize 
that its relevance is limited to the social structure in which it finds its 
rootage. 
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The assumption underlying this paper is that the Christian Church 
must again at least bear a much more relevant “witness’’ to the secular 
life of our time.” Whether or not, without authoritarianism (which is 
renounced in this paper), another so-called “Christian society” can be 
rebuilt in the modern world, in any wise comparable to the Christendom 
of past ages, raises many basic issues into which the author does not 
wish to venture at this time. This paper seeks to be a call for a method 
which will attempt rigorously to fulfill the moral demands of the 
Gospel in the life of today. Work on such a method is a frontier 
calling for pioneering action in the study of the religious aspect of 
human relations. 


CONCLUSION 


It is evident that this essay has sought but further to define the 
problem, not to move into formulation of specific studies. Here only 
a few preliminary words may be added regarding what impress this 
writer as directions for fruitful work. 

The assumption has been established that Christians exercising 
their faith-acts within their cults have, usually unwittingly, failed to 
achieve complete action, that is, faith-action of their ‘‘total’” selves in 
their total social situations. Often they have not involved their outer 
selves and their social institutions in their sincerest religious action. 
This has permitted a quality of Christian devotion which has not en- 
tailed, necessarily, a democratic process where expanding growth-needs 
of persons are adequately fulfilled to make possible maturation of their 
total selves. Very religious people are often very immature in their 
social, aesthetic, and intellectual functioning. As such they cannot be 
free to enter into mutually supportive functions. In former centuries 
this lack of full personal and institutional growth was regrettable, but 
unavoidable. In our dynamic social system, lack of such growth is 
disastrous and far more avoidable. 

This problem suggests the need for study focused upon moral 
dimensions of the effort of Christians to communicate with others in 
the community—to cite but one basic area. Let us imagine a typical sub- 
urban community in which there are Gentiles and Jews, Negroes and 
whites, rich and poor, and various socially-classed persons. How can 
the faith-action of a privileged Christian quicken him to hunger to be 
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genuinely around in the “total” self of the underprivileged person 
with whom he appears to communicate? How can this Christian's 
faith-action move him to such sincerity that he wants the other person 
to come around in his (the Christian’s) total meaning context behind 
his communicative symbols? Until the Christian’s ethic produces such 
basic communication, there will not be that trust between Christian and 
non-Christian essential to religious sharing. When the non-Christian 
hears the church member who is a politician refer, for example, to 
“those fine citizens on—Street,” or the Christian minister speak of the 
“strong program being carried on by the—Negro church,” that non- 
Christian never quite knows whether the words express the speakers’s 
inner moral conviction, or whether the words are designed merely to ma- 
nipulate the listener within existing political and Negro-white relation- 
ships. Earlier it was pointed out that manipulative controls of groups 
and individuals are continually deployed as valid in democratic com- 
munication. This fact drives us to critical need for moral criteria for 
distinguishing vicious manipulation from legitimate propaganda. Is 
there not a clear moral difference between propaganda designed to get 
as many people as possible into the communicator’s context of meaning, 
and manipulative efforts to influence people while, at the same time, 
keeping them out of the communicator’s context of meaning ? Manipula- 
tive propaganda cannot stregnthen that critical freedom so essential to 
the mutually supportive functions of democracy. Full growth-needs of 
persons can never be adequately realized by means of such supermunt- 
cation, if this term may be coined. Genuine communication, basic to 
both Christian faith-action and democratic community, requires both 
of the communicators to utilize their symbols in sincere efforts to bring 
each other into as much of the other’s meaning as is humanly possible. 
These remarks suggest, in other words, the need for constructive work 
on an ethic of democratic communication to which every professing 
Chrsitian would be expected to adhere, whether in face-to-face dis- 
cussion, politics, or advertising careers. 

The above concluding sentences point toward still another field 
in which work is needed. What is the nature of the Christian norms 
which can be developed, when we say people should be expected to do 
so and so? Certainly there can be no return to a rigid natural law which 
claims to be able to legislate detailed behavior. Yet sheer relativism or 
subjectivism is not the answer. This writer believes that the answer is 
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to be found in work on norms which are seen to stand between abstract 
principles of religious idealism and specific acts of individuals. Draw- 
ing from both the faith side above and the fact side below; is it not 
possible to construct “standard norms” and “descriptive norms” which 
can offer some ethical direction for persons? These comments indicate 
a search for a concept of norm which avoids the rigidity of classical 
natural law, but attempts to go beyond the chaos of subjective morality. 
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A Quantitative Approach to a Political Decision 


LYLE W. SHANNON 


In discussing the possibility of political independence or self- 
government for colonial or other non-self-governing areas it is fre- 
quently contended that non-self-governing entities lack the capacity 
for self-government. It is argued that colonies and trust areas differ 
in many fundamental and important respects from self-governing politi- 
cal entities. Oftentimes, because these differences are only alleged and 
have not been demonstrated to be crucial factors differentiating self- 
governing from non-self-governing political entities, the arguments of 
self-governing powers may only be considered rationalizations for a 
previously determined course of conduct. On the other hand, when 
differences exist and have been acknowledged by both self-governing 
and non-self-governing entities it remains difficult to determine the 
progress of a non-self-governing entity in the direction of capacity for 
self-government. 

The approach described in this study substitutes an objective, 
quantitative and rational technique for determining the factors that 
differentiate self-governing from non-self-governing entities and also 
suggests a method for measuring development and determining when 
the appropriate level of development has been reached. 

However, while the study is concerned with quantitative tech- 
niques of handling political data no attempt is made to discount nu- 
merous meritorious historical studies of the problem, detailed anthro- 
pological descriptions of tribau life in non-self-governing areas, or the 
many volumes that deal with political aspects of the problem of non- 
self-governing entities. More than several fascinating novels based on 
life in distant colonies must not be dismissed as worthless but are to be 
recommended for their usefulness in sensitizing the student to the 
problem and to the feelings of non-self-governing peoples. Each study 
has its part in enabling us to approach the problem scientifically. 


Definition of the Population 


If the 196 major political entities of the world were placed on a 
continuum according to the degree of self-government which they pos- 
sess, they would range from self-governing, fully sovereign states 
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such as the United States to the opposite extreme of little or no self- 
government as typified by many African or Asiatic possessions of the 
colonial powers. The population may be dichotomized into self-gov- 
erning and non-self-goveraing entities in order to simplify statistical 
treatment.’ Closely following Nomenclature of Geographical Areas 
for Statistical Purposes,’ we have 85 self-governing and 111 non-self- 
governing political entities. These exact definitions and our dichoto- 
mous division of political entities need not be accepted, but some 
definition of the population and some division according to the cri- 
terion self-governing or non-self-governing, must be made if the prob- 
lem is to be approached on an objective level. Persons engaged in the 
decision-making process must therefore come to agreement among 
themselves or must be willing to accept the definitions and classifica- 
tion of an independent group of researchers charged with technical 
details of the problem. 


Selecting the Crucial Variables 

All interested parties must agree upon the set of variables that 
are to be considered crucial in determining whether a non-self-govern- 
ing entity is capable of self-government. This set of variables may be 
determined in several ways. By consultation between interested per- 
sons the variables may be selected and agreed upon in a more or less 
arbitrary manner. This has been the case on several occasions in the 
past when self-governing powers were able to come to some agreement 
with their colonies or territories in discussing conditions that must be 
present in an area in order for it to gain political independence. On 
the other hand, the self-governing power may lay aside its precon- 
ceived notions, as may the non-self-governing entity, and request that 
a study be made of factors differentiating self-governing from non- 
self-governing entities. This latter approach selects items from a uni- 
verse of attributes that characterize political entities and seeks those fac- 
tors that are differentiating, hypothesizing that a non-selfgoverning po- 
litical entity is ready for self-government only when it has the character- 
istics of a self-governing entity. Studies based on the first approach 
have attempted to establish “criteria of capacity for self-government,” 
have broken these criteria into observable and measurable indices,‘ and 
have established the relative importance of various criteria by using a 
panel of competent judges.’ Closely related to this approach is the 
Provisional Questionnaire of the Trusteeship Council.* 
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The second approach has been used and tentative findings indi- 
cate that there is a wide variation in the degree to which other quan- 
titative variables or qualitative attributes differentiate self-governing 
from non-selfgoverning entities.’ In this preliminary study some fifty 
items were selected from the available sources of information; the 
criterion for acceptance of the specific items used was simply that a 
more complete enumeration of the population was possible on these 
items than on others in which we were likewise interested. It would 
be difficult to attribute any randomness to the sample and a complete 
enumeration was not possible for all of the variables selected at this 
stage of international social bookkeeping. Nevertheless the study may 
be used as a model of the objective, quantitative approach to our 
problem. If we are concerned with the relationship of certain attri- 
butes to the criterion self-governing or non-self-governing and desire 
something more than intuitive feelings, hunches, theories or an oc- 
casional case study, these are the available data. 


A combination of the first and second approach might be to take 
variables that the controlling self-governing powers believe to be 
crucial in determining capacity for self-government and see to what 
extent they actually are found in self-governing entities and not in 
non-self-governing entities. Factors that were found only remotely 
related to political status, it would be previously agreed, would no 
longer be considered useful factors in determining whether or not an 
entity was capable of self-government. 


Statistical Techniques and Examples 


The most important point is to secure agreement by all concerned 
that a specific procedure will be acceptable in determining the im- 
portance of various items or attributes. There are numerous statistical 
measures that may be used in comparing the relationship of various 
attributes to the criterion self-governing or non-self-governing; 
for example, the Phi Coefficient of Correlation,’ or the Coefficient of 
Predictability.” We are, of course, not only interested in the relation- 
ship of single attributes to the criterion but also in the relationship of 
various attributes in combination to political status. It is here that more 
complex methods must be used. Several examples are presented in 
order to clearly show how statistical techniques may be used in reveal- 
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ing the relationship of single variables or groups of variables to the 
criterion. 

As an example of the manner in which the data may be treated 
we shall now present a detailed discussion of the relationship of size 
of the population of political entities to the criterion self-governing 
or non-self-governing. The world’s population and political entities 
have been dichotomized as seen below (Table 1): 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS ACCORDING TO POLITICAL 
STATUS OF ENTITY IN WHICH THEY RESIDE 


Political Number of 
Status Population Per cent Political Per Cent 
Entities 

Self- 
governing 2,059,407,000 88.6 85 43.4 
Non-self 
governing 265,570,000 11.4 111 56.6 

Total 2,324,977,000 100.0 196 100.0 


After arranging our 196 political entities on a continuum ac- 
cording to the size of the population, a cutting point was established 
by careful inspection of the continuum in such a manner as to reduce 
the amount of overlapping of the distribution of self-governing and 
non-self-governing entities to a minimum.” The data may then be 
presented in a 2x2 association table as seen below (Table 2): 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL ENTITIES ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF POPULATION AND POLITICAL STATUS” 


Population Self-governing Non-self-governing Total 
—1,130,000 15 84 99 
1,130,000 or -- 70 27 97 
Total 85 111 196 


The mean of the self-governing distribution is 24,228,317 and 
the mean of the non-self-governing distribution is 2,392,522 The 
mean or average population of self-governing political entities is thus 
about 10 times as large as the mean of non-self-governing entities. 
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The Phi Coefficient of Correlation is -|-.895, indicating that population 
size is closely related to political status. When predicting political 
status from population size the Coefficient of Relative Predictability is 
.505. Inspection of Table 2 reveals that 111 of the political entities 
are non-self-governing. Using the modal category of the marginal to- 
tals or category of the greatest frequency in order to predict the po- 
litical status of an entity would give us 85 errors for we would pre- 
dict that every entity is non-self-governing. By introducing the pre- 
dictor, population size, we may increase the efficiency of our predic- 
tions by decreasing the 85 errors that we would make without it. If a 
political entity has less than 1,130,000 persons we would predict that 
it is non-self-governing and be incorrect 15 times. If a political entity 
has 1,130,000 or more persons we would predict that it is self-govern- 
ing and be correct 70 times and incorrect 27 times. Thus we would 
have a total error of 42 rather than 85 or a reduction of errors by 
slightly more than 50 per cent. Our predictions would be correct 
78.5 per cent of the time, using the predictor. Measures such as the 
two that we have just mentioned are useful in treating single variables. 

We shall now turn to techniques of combining variables in order 
to more accurately describe the characteristics of self-governing and 
non-self-governing entities. The Guttman type of scale, also known 
as the Cornell Technique of Scale Analysis, is a useful method of bring- 
ing out meaningful relationships, (although our data do dot fulfill the 
necessary assumptions.) By giving each item the weight of one and 
ranking our political entities from high to low we are able to determine 
if the general response pattern of self-governing entities differentiates 
them from non-self-governing entities. The score that each member 
of the population receives in a scalable area has a definite meaning 
with respect to the actual items on the scale. If an area of content is 
scalable in the Guttman manner it is meaningful to say that a political 
entity with a higher score than another has a more favorable response 
pattern than another political entity. A higher scale score means that 
an entity has an equivalent or higher response to each item than other 
entities with lower scores, within certain limits of error. A single index 
could not represent the characteristics of a political entity on other 
types of scales. Two political entities could have the same score on 
the scale and have quite different characteristics.” 

In order to facilitate arrangement of the data according to the 
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scalogram technique all items were first reduced to a dichotomy. If an 
entity fell in the most favorable subcategory it received one point and 
if it fell in the least favorable category or no information was available, 
it did not receive a point. This more or less ethnocentric technique 
defined “most favorable” as the category into which the largest num- 
ber of self-governing political entities fell. This method of com- 
bining subcategories may be justified on a common sense basis by the 
fact that entities not having data available were usually those same 
entities which fell in the least favorable subcategory on those items 
for which data were available. No data was an indication that the 
entity would probably be in the least favorable response category even 
if the data were available. The coefficient of reproducibility when 
calculated in the Guttman manner was 82.5 per cent and therefore re- 
mained below the acceptable level.” Although our data do not meet 
the assumptions necessary for scale analysis as defined by Guttman and 
do not come up to his standards of reproducibility, the scalogram tech- 
nique suggests the existence of a systematic pattern of attributes that 
is related to the criterion self-governing or non-self-governing.” 

Approaching the problem according to more conventional methods 
and with an interest only in the extent to which scale scores discrimi- 
nated between self-governing and non-self-governing entities, the dis- 
tribution of scores was dichotomized as in Table 3. The score in this 
case does not tell us anything about the characteristics of an entity 
except that it fell in the most favorable category of a certain number 
of times. This type of scale does, however, enable us to measure de- 
velopment in a particular direction, i.e., the direction defined by the 
items included in the scale. The mean score for self-governing politi- 
cal entities is 26.2 and the mean for non-self-governing entities is 
8.9. Using the scale score of a political entity we can predict its po- 
litical status correctly 84.2 per cent of the time. 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL ENTITIES ACCORDING TO 
SCALE SCORES 
Scores Self-governing Non-self-governing Total 
-22 28 108 136 
22 or -[- 57 3 60 
Total 85 111 196 


Assuming that we wish to increase the efficiency of a political 
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entity's score in predicting its political status, certain techniques are 
available than enable us to give unequal weights to items depending on 
their relationship to the criterion self-governing or non-self-governing. 
Multiple correlation techniques should be used when the criterion to be 
predicted is quantitative. If the criterion to be predicted is qualitative 
it is generally agreed that the discriminant function provides a rela- 
tively easy manner of selecting weights that will most efficiently predict 
the criterion. 

In order to illustrate this approach without becoming involved in 
innumerable computations, fifteen items were selected for an abbre- 
viated scale. The efficiency of scale scores in predicting the criterion 
with each item given a weight of one was compared with the efficiency 
of scale scores using a system of weights derived from the relationship 
of the various items to the criterion. The scores of the abbreviated 
scale with a weight of one for each item are presented in Table 4. Po- 
litical status may be predicted from scale scores 84.7 per cent of the 
time without error. The item analysis technique has been suggested as 
a first approximation to the discriminant function where an assumption 
of independence of the predicting variables seems reasonable.” The 
computations are simple and result in weights that enhance the power 
of discrimination of a group of items over their predictive efficiency 
with equal weights.” 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL ENTITIES ACCORDING TO 
ABBREVIATED SCALE SCORES 


Scores Self-governing Non-self-governing Total 
-6 21 102 123 
6 or -|- 64 9 72 
Total 85 523 196 


The sum of the item analysis weights for each subcategory in which 
a political entity falls becomes the score of each entity. These scores 
are dichotomized as were other scale scores and their efficiency in dis- 
criminating between self-governing and non-self-governing entities is 
revealed by Table 5. The mean score for self-governing entities is 
4.517 and for non-self-governing entities it is 1.217. The item analysis 
weights enable us to correctly predict political status from scale scores 
87.3 per cent of the time. 
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TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL ENTITIES ACCORDING TO 
TOTAL SCORES USING ITEM ANALYSIS WEIGHTS 


Scores Self-governing Non-self-governing Total 
-2.824 18 104 122 
2.824 or -|- 67 7 74 
Total 85 111 196 


Indonesia scored highest among the non-self-governing entities 
on our final scale using item analysis weights. Algeria was second, 
followed by Hawaii, Hong Kong, Alaska, Southern Rhodesia and the 
Bermudas. Other non-self-governing entities with comparatively high 
scores were those entities in which considerable agitation for self- 
government had already existed. Some of them follow in order of 
decreasing scores: Nigeria, French Morocco, Malta, Malayan Union, 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and the Gold Coast. Libya, a non-self-governing 
entity that recently received self-government from the United Nations 
had a score of 1.006, less than either the mean or median of non-self- 
governing entities and much lower than many other non-self-governing 
entities in Africa. 

The lowest scoring self-governing political entities are for the 
most part limited to small Middle Eastern kingdoms and Euro- 
pean principalities that in the past were more or less dominated by 
larger powers but in recent years have evidenced a greater degree of 
self-government and have been classified as self-governing. The 
lowest score, are: Bhutan, Bahrein, Kuwait, Trucial Oman, Muscat 
and Oman, Qatar, San Marino, Nepal, Yemen, Ethiopia, Andorra, 
Trans-Jordan and Saudi-Arabia. Had we used a criterion with more 
than two subcategories, i.e, self-governing and non-self-governing, we 
probably would have had even greater predictive efficiency. 


Determining Levels of Achievement 


Up to this point we have been concerned with methods of selecting 
criteria of capacity for self-government or political independence. Let us 
assume that some acceptable technique has been used and that a scale 
has been constructed that purports to measure capacity for self-govern- 
ment. What level of achievement should be reached by a non-self- 
governing entity before it can be given self-government? Considering 
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the great diversity in development of both self-governing and non-self- 
governing areas from region to region it is doubtful if we should have 
a universal standard of development. It is doubtful if non-self-govern- 
ing entities should be required to attain the same level of development 
as the most advanced self-governing entities in an area. Before the 
criteria have been decided upon, the scale completed, and the scores 
of various political entities known, agreement must be reached on the 
relative level of development that will be required if an entity is to be 
given self-government. 

One more or less objective approach might be to divide the world 
into areas and arbitrarily decide that a non-self-governing political enti- 
ty having a score equal to or above that of the average of self-govern- 
ing entities within an area is capable of self-government, insofar as any 
discussion of its development is concerned. This procedure would not 
set a level of development for non-self-governing entities that is higher 
than that attained by self-governing entities. 

As an example, we can select the scores of self-governing and non- 
self-governing entities in Southeast Asia. The following scores of self- 
governing entities were used in establishing a mean of self-governing 
political entities in Southeast Asia (Table 6): 


TABLE 6 
SCALE SCORES OF SELF-GOVERNING POLITICAL ENTITIES 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA WITH ITEM ANALYSIS WEIGHTS 


Australia 7.038 
New Zealand 6.723 
India 5.470 
Philippine Republic 4.979 
Ceylon 4.406 
Thailand 4.338 
Burma 3.566 
China 2.871 
Pakistan 2.690 
Nepal 1.577 
Bhutan 475 


The mean or average score of these self-governing entities is 4.120. 
Using the general approach that we have described in this paper, only 
one non-self-governing entity in the area has a score surpassing the 
mean and that is Indonesia with a score of 4.217. It should be remem- 
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bered that most of the data used in this study are from the 1947 period 
and that the dichotomy of political entities was established as of Janu- 
ary, 1949. Since that time Indonesia has obtained self-government. 

Taking Africa as another example we find the following four self- 
governing entities (Table 7): 


TABLE 7 


SCALE SCORE OF AFRICAN SELF-GOVERNING POLITICAL 
ENTITIES WITH ITEM ANALYSIS WEIGHTS 


Union of South Africa 5.385 
Egypt 4.750 
Liberia 2.950 
Ethiopia 1.577 


The mean or average score of these self-governing entities is 3.666. 
Algeria, a non-self-governing entity has a score of 3.921 and would 
be granted self-government according to the procedure that we have 
described. It is already a Department of France, a political status that 
places it close to being a self-governing entity. Other non-self-govern- 
ing areas with comparatively high scores are Southern Rhodesia 3.216, 
Nigeria 2.782, French Morocco 2.723, Gold Coast 2.564, Tunisia 2.500 
and Madagascar 2.392. It is interesting to note that these entities 
have been gaining increasing increments of self-government in recent 
years or have been the scene of violent struggles for increasing self- 
government. Only Libya has received self-government and it has a 
score of 1.006. The political nature of the decision to give Libya 
self-government contrasts with the more objective procedure that has 
been outlined in this study. 


Obviously any decision of self-governing and non-self-governing 
entities to use a procedure similar to that described here would require 
a completely new study. The various political entities would be clas- 
sified as self-governing and non-self-governing according to their pres- 
ent political status. New data would replace the 1947 data. It is 
possible that a more complete enumeration of the various political 
entities could be made and that a larger sample from the universe of 
attributes of political entities could be selected. The study that we 
have described is merely used as an example of the general procedures 
to follow although some of its findings appear to be validated by sub- 
sequent happenings. 
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Conclusion 


The various steps that must be taken to put such a scheme as we 
have described into effect may be summarized. 


1. The administering powers or self-governing political entities 
must be agreed that increasing increments of self-government or com- 
plete self-government is the goal toward which tutelage of the non- 
self-governing entity is intended to lead and that these goals may be 
reached in the foreseeable future. 


2. The administering powers must indicate whether the decision 
to grant self-government is to be made independently by consultation 
with the non-self-governing entity or with one or more disinterested 
parties. If the decision is to be an independent political decision then 
there is no need for the procedure that we have suggested. 


3. If the decision is to be made with the aid of other parties the 
administering power must indicate its willingness to establish criteria 
in some way that will be acceptable to all persons taking part in the 
decision. If the criteria are to be acceptable to all parties taking part 
in the decision, assuming that non-self-governing entities are repre- 
sented, the method of establishing criteria must not be entirely arbi- 
trary on the part of either self-governing or non-self-governing enti- 
ties. 

4. The administering power and others must be willing to accept 
certain more or less established procedures of a technical nature for 
setting up norms and determining when a non-self-governing entity has 
reached the norm or appropriate level of development. It must be 
agreed that fulfillment of these criteria will mean that an entity is 
capable of self-government. It must be willing to accept the decision 
of scientific observers as to whether a political entity has reached the 
level of development entitling it to self-government. 

If the administering authority is unwilling to make these or simi- 
lar commitments before knowing the comparative score of self-govern- 
ing and non-self-governing entities and before the determination of 
norms, we may only assume that the administering authority is in- 
terested in questionnaires and scales in order to provide a pseudo- 
scientific rationalization for the decision to maintain control of certain 
non-self-governing entities. 
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Desegregation and Open Occupancy 
Trends in Housing* 
B. T. MCGRAW 


More and more, citizens in every walk of life are increasingly con- 
cerned today with advancement of sound policy and action in urban 
planning, housing and home finance which will ensure equal treatment 
and opportunity for all, and which will free nonwhites to compete in an 
open market for housing, without restriction upon race. The decisions by 
the United States Supreme Court on May 3, 1948, which prohibited ju- 
dicial enforcement of racial restrictive covenants on real property, have 
served to accelerate these trends, with the result that freer and wider 
dispersion of Negro and other racial minority families is proceeding 
progressively throughout the existing housing supplies in most urban 
centers. Despite revisions in federal mortgage insurance policies to out- 
law racial covenants and bring FHA operations into conformity with 
pertinent court decisions, racial minorities are still being generally ex- 
cluded from the expanding new private housing supplies, developed 
mainly in suburban areas ringing our older central cities, many of 
which are financed with federal aids. 

We propose in this brief discussion, first to define the nature of 
the added problem faced by nonwhites in acquiring decent housing, and 
second, to point out some significant desegregation and open occupancy 
trends recently in housing as evidenced by public and private organi- 
zation and leadership activity. 

The Problem. In acquiring decent housing, Negro and other racial 
minorities experience especial difficulties beyond those which confront 
others. Census data of 1950, while indicating significant improvement 
in the housing conditions of nonwhites since 1940, reveal that 26.6 per 
cent of nonfarm homes of nonwhites were dilapidated as compared to 
5.4 per cent for whites. Not only was the proportion of overcrowding 
in dwellings occupied by nonwhites four times as high as that for whites 
in 1950, but the extent of overcrowding among nonwhites had actually 





*The views expressed herein are the author's and not necessarily those of the Housing 

and Home Finance Agency in which he is employed as Deputy Assistant to the 
Administrator. The author gratefully acknowledges helpful advice and suggestions 
from two of his associates in the Agency: Frank S. Horne, Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator, and George B. Nesbitt, Assistant to the Director of the Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment. 
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increased in 1950 over 1940. Meanwhile, annual incomes among non- 
whites trebled, according to Census data, and their economic and cul- 
tural status improved substantially. Although their improved economic 
status was reflected, in part, by a sharper rise in nonfarm home ownership 
among nonwhites—93 per cent compared to 70 per cent among whites 
—the majority of nonwhite families were still renters in 1950. Census 
data also attest that nonwhites have usually received less housing value 
and less home financing service per dollar spent by them for shelter 
than do whites and also less favorable home financing terms. In other 
words, a dollar in a nonwhite hand will buy less housing value than 
will a dollar in a white hand. These are the inevitable results of prac- 
tices—all too prevalent in the working of our free private enterprise 
economy and democratic society which have differentiated and seg- 
mented local housing markets and supplies on the basis of race or color, 
and have tended generally to restrict or exclude nonwhites from the 
better housing and newly developed neighborhoods and thus constrict 
them generally into the poorer housing and largely within the more 
crowded, blighted, and slum areas. 

Concerted effort to expand and improve the housing and home 
financing available to racial minorities has increasingly become recog- 
nized as a major area of housing stress during the past decade, as well 
as one of the most complicated problem areas. A prime objective of 
this effort is more nearly to equalize housing opportunities to all groups 
—"‘to assure equal opportunity for all of our citizens to acquire within 
their means, good and well-located homes,’ without regard to any such 
factors as race or religion. Of the significant steps and progress so far 
made pursuant to this effort, we would point out now only those rele- 
vant to the subject of this paper. 


Policy of Federal Housing Agencies—The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency issued, on November 15, 1951, a statement of policy 
with respect to defense housing and community facilities assisted or 
provided by the Housing and Home Finance Agency under the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951. With 
respect to privately financed defense housing, this policy provided that: 
“In processing applications for such special credit assistance, approvals 
shall be granted by such FHA field office in such manner as will assure, 
prior to the issuance of approvals for the total program, that the 
amount of housing required to meet the needs of the estimated number 
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of in-migrant defense workers of minority groups will be provided and 
will be available to such workers as needed.” This requirement was 
later supplemented to provide that: ‘During comparative analysis of 
applications, prior to the beginning of normal mortgage insurance 
processing, as among those applications which are otherwise equally 
acceptable, preference will be given to applications which propose the 
construction of open occupancy development.” 

With respect to publicly financed defense housing, the policy pro- 
vided that: “Defense housing provided directly by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator pursuant to Title III of the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act shall be developed 
so that it can be readily made available for occupancy by any eligible 
defense worker. Occupancy of any such defense housing shall not be 
denied to any eligible defense worker on the basis of race, color, creed, 
or national origin.” 

The policies and procedures of the Division of Slum Clearance 
and Urban Redevelopment include this requirement: “Every contract 
for financial assistance under Title I will require that the local pub- 
lic agency (a) shall cause to be removed or abrogated any covenant 
or other provision in any agreement, lease, conveyance or other instru- 
ment restricting, upon the basis of race, creed or color, the sale, lease 
or occupancy of any land which it acquires as part of a project; and 
(b) shall adopt effective measures to assure that no covenant, agree- 
ment, lease, conveyance, or other instrument may be validly executed 
by the local public agency, the redeveloper or his successors in in- 
terest, restricting the sale, lease or occupancy of any real estate in the 
project areas upon the basis of race, creed or color. This requirement 
does not apply to any other covenants or restrictions within the pur- 
view of the redevelopment plan pertaining to the types of improve- 
ments which may be built in the project area or the uses to which such 
real estate may be put.” 

The Federal Housing Administration revised its instructions on 
“Eligibility of Properties for Mortgage Insurance’ when, on February 
18, 1949, it issued instruction to Directors of All Field Offices to the 
following effect: 

No application of mortgage insurance shall be rejected solely on the 


grounds that the subject property or types of occupancy might affect market 
attitudes towards other properties in the same neighborhood. . . . 
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Therefore, in the processing of further applications, no consideration of 
the probable effects of the subject property on other properties shall be re- 
flected... . 


In the future, mortgage insurance shall not be precluded (1) because of 
a different type of occupancy, regardless of whether or not it is in violation of 
a restrictive covenant; (2) nor shall such insurance be precluded on the ground 
that the introduction of a different occupancy type may affect values of other 
properties in the area. 

As a result of definitive study of the public policy underlying the 
United States Supreme Court’s decisions in the racial covenant cases 
in 1948, the FHA and Veterans Administration issued specific amend- 
ments to render the federal aids they administer unavailable for assist- 
ance in the financing of a property for which any instrument or agree- 
ment of record is executed after February 15, 1950, whereby the occu- 
pancy or sale thereof is restricted on the basis of race, color or creed. 
Further, on February 1, 1950, the FHA issued amendments to its 
Underwriting Manual which contained two noteworthy statements as 
follows: 

1242. Underwriting considerations shall recognize the right to equality 
of opportunity to receive the benefits of the mortgage insurance system in ob- 
taining adequate housing accommodations irrespective of race, color, creed 
or national origin. Underwriting considerations and conclusions are never 
based on discriminatory attitudes or prejudice. Determinations which ad- 
versely affect the eligibility of mortgage insurance, the degree of mortgage 
risk, or the evaluation of the property to be insured shall be supported by ob- 


servable conditions, precedent or experience directly applicable to the subject 
case. 


1303. Requirements and standards applying to real estate pertain to char- 
acteristics of the property and neighborhood in which the real estate is located, 
and are technical in character. They do not pertain to the user groups, be- 
cause homogeneity or heterogeneity of neighborhoods as to race, creed, color 
or nationality is not a consideration in establishing eligibility. 

In each of the instances cited, it is to be observed that the federal 
agencies prohibit only the use of instruments and agreements of record 
imposing racial restrictions upon others, and they do not attempt to 
control any owner in determining what tenants he shall have or to 
whom he shall sell his property. 


Under present policy, the FHA does encourage and assist any eli- 
gible, sound housing development whether its occupancy is to be segre- 
gated by race or open to all races without restrictions. In fact, just in 
the last three or four years, the FHA has issued mortgage insurance 
commitments for a score of open occupancy developments, located in 
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such cities as Los Angeles, California; Washington, D. C.; Chicago, 
Illinois; Montclair, New Jersey; New York City; Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; and Seattle, Washington. Especially noteworthy among these 
are Washington’s Holly House, a 65-unit rental project, occupied 55 
per cent white and 45 per cent nonwhite; Philadelphia’s Flamingo 
Apartments, a 300-unit rental project, occupied 50 per cent white and 
50 per cent nonwhite; Philadelphia’s (American Friends) Eighth and 
Brown Mutual Housing Corporation, a 100-unit rehabilitation project, 
occupied 65 per cent white and 35 per cent nonwhite. Further, the 
FHA practice is to accept eligible applicants, without regard to race, 
for occupancy or purchase of any property acquired after foreclosure 
and payment of the mortgage insurance. 

The Public Housing Administration’s official policy states: ‘“The 
following general statement of racial policy shall be applicable to all 
low-rent housing projects developed and operated under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended: 


1. Programs for the development of low-rent housing, in order to be 
eligible for PHA assistance, must reflect equitable provision for eligible 
families of all races determined on the approximate volume and ur- 
gency of their respective needs for such housing. 


2. While the selection of tenants and the assigning of dwelling units are 
primarily matters for local determination, urgency of need and the 
preferences prescribed in the Housing Act of 1949 are the basic statu- 
tory standards for the selection of tenants.” 

The PHA has readily accommodated its policy and procedures to 
facilitate and assist interracial occupancy where the local public hous- 
ing authorities voluntarily, or under state or local mandate, decide 
upon open occupancy policy and also has published a bulletin on 
Open Occupancy in Public Housing (January 1953) for guidance of 
interested local authorities. 


State and Local Legislation—Many states and cities have enacted 
prohibitions against racial discrimination and segregation in public 
housing, and a lesser number of such prohibitions cover urban redevel- 
opment housing also. Since the racial covenant decisions by the Su- 
preme Court in 1948, this trend has picked up; for example, Connecti- 
cut, New York, and New Jersey have outlawed segregation in public 
housing; and Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York 
have forbidden it in urban redevelopment housing. Likewise, local 
legislation prohibiting segregation in public housing has been enacted 
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in Boston, Cleveland, Hartford, Philadelphia, Pontiac, Newark, Buf- 
falo, Providence, St. Paul, and Toledo. The State of Connecticut and 
the City of New York have enacted provisions prohibiting racial dis- 
crimination or segregation in publicly-assisted private housing devel- 
opments, including FHA and VA-aided developments. This recent list 
plus the old list of such legislation enacted before the 1948 racial cove- 
nant decisions add up to a respectable total body of state and local 
laws and practice prohibiting enforced racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation in housing. 

Action by Local Public Agencies—Local public authorities in a 
number of cities, such as New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Seattle and 
Los Angeles had adopted a policy of open occupancy in public housing 
even before the 1948 racial covenant decisions by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Since then, local housing authorities, under state or local man- 
date or court decisions, have decided to change their existing public 
housing programs from racially segregated to open occupancy in Buf- 
falo, Denver, Minneapolis, Omaha, Phoenix, Portland (Oregon), 
Youngstown, Las Vegas, Washington, (D.C.), Wilmington (Dela- 
ware), Detroit, Evansville, Toledo, Sacramento, San Francisco, and 
nine smaller localities in California. Several new local housing au- 
thorities pursuant to the authorization of the Housing Act of 1949, 
have planned or already initiated new low-rent public housing pro- 
grams under open occupancy policy, such as Pontiac, Vancouver, Van 
Buren (Maine), Manchester (New Hampshire), Anaconda (Mon- 
tana), Clovis (New Mexico), and about a dozen smaller California 
localities. It is a significant trend that, whereas only some 25 per cent 
of the projects in the whole prewar public housing program were 
interracially occupied, a preliminary review, in the spring of 1952, of 
development plans of some 230 new projects in the new low-rent pub- 
lic program, authorized under the Housing Act of 1949, revealed that 
97 projects or 42 per cent of these 230 projects planned unrestricted 
occupancy open to all races. 

Action by Private Housing Agencies—Subsequent to the 1948 Su- 
preme Court decisions on racial covenants, some of the progressive 
leadership among private housing industry and finance have also be- 
gun to indicate a growing measure of concern and take some respon- 
sible action toward improving housing opportunity of minorities but 
mainly through segregated housing. In June 1949, for example the 
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National Association of Real Estate Boards (NAREB) issued a news 
release on Recommendations to Local Boards which urged that “they 
undertake to provide better housing for Negro families” and empha- 
sized that “reluctance of financial institutions to purchase mortgages 
on Negro property must be gradually overcome.” In December 1949, 
The Mortgage Banker announced: “It is the policy of the Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association to make loans available to all people without 
distinction as to race, color or creed within the limitation of sound 
lending practices.” In the fourth quarter, 1949, FHA’s Portfolio 
quoted The Mortgage Banker on satisfactory experiences with loans on 
properties occupied by Negroes. In March 1950, a Memorandum to 
Members of the National Association of Home Builders from the 
Executive Vice-President appeared in the Correlator and emphasized 
that “housing for minority groups and low-income families comprise 
a vast new market for home builders.’ In January 1951, NAREB re- 
leased its revised Code of Ethics eliminating the reference to “race or 
nationality” from Article 34 which had formerly stated: “A realtor 
should not be instrumental in introducing into any neighborhood a 
character of property or occupancy, members of any race or nationality, 
or any individual whose presence will clearly be detrimental to property 
values in the neighborhood.” The April 1953 issue of House and 
Home carried an interesting article on “Non White Housing’ de- 
lineating the deficits and potentials of private enterprise. This year, 
the National Association of Home Builders, at its annual convention 
in January, held the second of its regular round-table panels on Hous- 
ing Minority Groups which was well attended, incisive and revealing; 
devoted the March issue of its official monthly publication, the Corre- 
lator, mainly to this subject; and has established a National NAHB 
Committee on Housing Minority Groups under the chairmanship of 
Wallace E. Johnson, a Memphis builder, who has won national repute 
for his successes in producing and supplying new standard housing 
available to Negroes within their means. The Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation has established a similar committee, headed by James W. 
Rouse, a Baltimore mortgage banker, to work within its structure in 
opening up the necessary flow of mortgage financing for housing 
available to minorities. 

Since 1948, more than a score of new privately financed housing 
projects have been developed, with and without FHA mortgage insur- 
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ance, which are open to all races without distinction, and the experience 
so far reported has all been good. A prominent official of New York 
City’s largest savings bank has expressed the feeling that, on the basis 
of his bank’s salutary experience with financing developments of inter- 
racial housing, such developments may well be the answer to the com- 
plicated relocation problem for redevelopment projects. 

Action by Public Interest Groups—Racial and religious minori- 
ties have been joined by organized veteran, church, labor and women’s 
groups in support of antisegregation action involving the legislative, 
judicial and executive branches of government at all levels, as well as 
private industry and finance. A notable new example, in addition to 
old line organizations such as the National Urban League and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and others, 
is the New York State Committee on Discrimination in Housing estab- 
lished in 1948 and its striking success in influencing open occupancy 
housing. The enactment of the Wicks-Austin Act prohibiting discri- 
mination or segregation in housing built by the State or assisted by the 
state through tax exemption or eminent domain, and also the Brown- 
Isaacs-Sharkey Ordinance by the City of New York prohibiting discrim- 
ination Or segregation in any publicly assisted housing, including FHA- 
insured or VA-guaranteed housing, reflects the broadening democratic 
concern and action by public interest groups and citizen leadership. 

In 1950, this group (New York State Committee) spearheaded 
formation of a National Committee Against Discrimination in Hous- 
ing designed to duplicate the New York State effort on the national 
front in behalf of a freely open and democratic market for housing. 
Similar community action at the existing neighborhood levels is being 
directed toward such ends as opening up local housing supplies fully 
to minority groups, improving intergroup understanding and adjust- 
ment, establishing and maintaining proper housing standards and 
neighborhood conservation, preventing violence and hostility against 
nonwhites, and restraining whites from panic-flights as nonwhites 
move in. 

Developing Literature— There is developing a growing body of 
literature embracing more factual information and objective appraisal 
of condition, factors and results which are involved in freeing the 
markets for housing and home finance of restrictions based on race and 
color. The need is urgent to expand the careful documentation and 
the wide dissemination and understanding of such literature. For 
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example, there is need to multiply additions to and dissemination of 
the discerning body of developing literature such as the following: 
1. The Negro Ghetto, by Robert C. Weaver 
2. Interracial Housing, by Deutsch and Collins 
3. Housing of the Nonwhite Population, 1940-1950, HHFA-OA, July 
1952 
4. Open Occupancy in Public Housing, HHFA-PHA, 1953 
5. Equality of Opportunity in Housing, National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council 
6. “New ‘Gresham's Law of Neighborhoods’—Fact or Fiction,” by 
Charles Abrams, in The Appraisal Journal, July 1951 
7. “Values in Transition Areas: Some New Concepts,” by Belden 
Morgan in The Review of the Society of Residential Appraisers, 
March 1952 
8. ‘Effects of Nonwhite Purchases on Market Prices of Residences,” 
by Luigi M. Laurenti in The Appraisal Journal, July 1952 


9. “Aftermath of Shelley v. Kraemer on Residential Restriction 
by Race,”” by McGraw and Nesbitt in Land Economics, August, 1953 


10. “ ‘Restricted’ Area: Does It Pay?—Values Usually Not Affected by 
Lifting Bars,” U. S. News « World Report, October 23, 1953 

Contemporaneous Federal Action—Currently, as indicated by 
President Eisenhower in his Housing Message to the Congress, the ad- 
ministrative policies governing the operations of the various housing 
agencies of the Federal Government are being revised and studied pur- 
suant to strengthening and augmenting their operating effectiveness in 
order to assure the same housing opportunities to nonwhites and whites 
alike, solely on the basis of competitive qualifications and eligibility 
requirements. 

It is noteworthy that the final report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Housing Policies and Programs, which was predomi- 
nantly composed of private businessmen, made this trenchant observa- 
tion: ‘Too often, the opportunities of minority group families to ob- 
tain adequate housing are extremely limited or nonexistent. Too often, 
the workings of our free economy do not provide solutions that bene- 
fit minorities. . . .." The Committee calls for “changes in the attitudes 
of private investors” and that the changes be “bolstered by vigorous 
administrative practice’ as an essential basis for substantial improve- 
ment in the housing conditions of minority groups. 

In his special Housing Message to the Congress on January 25, 
1954, the President stated: ‘It must be frankly and honestly acknowl- 
edged that many members of minority groups, regardless of their in- 
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come or economic status, have had the least opportunity of all of our 
citizens to acquire good homes. Some progress, although far too little, 
has been made by the Housing Agency in encouraging the production 
and financing of adequate housing available to members of minority 
groups. However, the administrative policies governing the operations 
of the several housing agencies must be, and they will be, materially 
strengthened and augmented in order to assure equal opportunity for 
all of our citizens to acquire, within their means, good and well-located 
homes. We shall take steps to insure that families of minority groups 
displaced by urban redevelopment operations have a fair opportunity 
to acquire adequate housing; we shall prevent the dislocation of such 
families through the misuse of slum clearance programs; and we shall 
encourage adequate mortgage financing for the construction of new 
housing for such families on good, well-located sites.” 

Albert M. Cole, Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, in his speech before the Economic Club in Detroit, on February 
8, stated: 


I want to say frankly, however, that regardless of what measures are pro- 
vided or developed to clear slums and meet low-income housing needs the 
critical factor in the situation which must be met is the factor of racial exclusion 
from the greater and better part of our housing supply. I must tell you that 
no program of housing or urban improvement, however well conceived, well 
financed, or comprehensive can hope to make more than indifferent progress 
until we open up adequate opportunities to minority families for decent housing. 


It is very poor business to ignore one-tenth of our population as a housing 
market. It is worse than bad business. We are simply not living up to the 
standards of a free economy and a democratic society. For the housing economy 
has not been a free economy for the Negro. 


This is not primarily a federal problem.... federal help cannot do the 
job by itself and it should not. It can only assist the communities to do their 
job.... 

The President has made it clear that to the extent that federal policies can 
be so used, we will do all in our authority to make housing and home finance 
available to minority families and we certainly will not approve federal assistance 
to any community unless the affected minority families are adequately rehoused 
and are fairly treated. We are also concentrating the efforts a our Racial Re- 
lations Service on the task of working with private builders and lenders to 
work out means of increasing the production of housing available to our nu- 
nority citizens. We are also in the process of tightening the Agency's proce- 
dures to make doubly sure that all citizens, regardless of race, are given an even 


break. 
But the real problem lies with the citizens, the business men—the builders, 
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the lenders, the realtors—and the civic leaders and officials who will have to 
face this problem and, working together, correct it. The blockade of custom and 
code, of unjustified economic fears, must be breached, and the Negro family 
must be given access to good homes and good neighborhoods. No citizen can 
afford to let this minority housing pressure continue to build up to the explosion 
point, as it already has in some instances. 

Concerted effort to extend the sphere in influence in the open oc- 


cupancy phase of FHA activity was recently stressed by the present 


FHA Commissioner in these words: 


May I call attention to the now existing open-occupancy policy on recaptured 
and repossessed housing. We intend to implement this policy more specifically 
and extend its influence. In this connection, I will direct my energies to ensure 
that the FHA will take active steps to encourage the development of demonstra- 
tion open-occupancy projects in suitable key areas. We will extend to builders 
and lenders the full resources at our command and the same type of specific 
assistance and co-operation which we have consistently provided in the devel- 
opment of other types of urgently needed housing. To further this important 
phase of FHA activity, we have adopted a specific program on the orientation 
and education of FHA personnel so that they may give every assistance to those 
trying to make open occupancy housing available. I am now asking the home 
building industry for your specific and active co-operation in the promotion of 
this program. Together we can do an effective and pioneering job in the hous- 
ing of American families in accord with the best wishes of the President of the 
United States, (See Message from FHA Commissioner to be Read by Insuring 
Office Directors at NHAB Local Meetings Relating to Providing Homes Avail- 
able to Minorities, July 16, 1954.) 

Naturally, the Housing Act, of 1954, liberating existing federal 


aids and authorizing new federal aids to provide the most compre- 
hensive program of federal assistance for housing and urban renewal! 
yet devised, offers unlimited potentialities for equalizing housing op- 
portunities for minorities to acquire suitable housing within their means 
and choice. In his address to the Annual Meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards in Cincinnati, September 15, 1954, Hous- 
ing Administrator Cole put the issue this way: 


Wrapped in this new housing and urban program is an American future 
of well organized, efficient cities, capable of making full use of modern tech- 
nological and industrial progress . . able to provide good homes in well planned 
neighborhoods, for a growing population, neighborhoods open to all families 
and assured of a sound and stable future. The Housing Act of 1954 lays the 
foundation for that chance. 


What we've got to do—what we are going to do under this new approach, 
is to get rid of the hole in the bottom of our urban economy, to see that the 
housing we add to our supply is a net gain for the use of our cities and our 
people—not just an endless effort to hold our own against constant and unne- 
cessary losses. 

There's another important principle reflected in this new housing act. It 
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has to do with the housing consumer—the general public. It treats the consumer 
as an equal in this partnership program. 


Now there is one other aspect of this housing act that I think is crucial to 
the successful accomplishment of its great purposes. As I pointed out, the Act 
treats the housing supply as a whole, in order to produce a greater and more 
varied source of good homes for the people who seek them. 

By the same token, it also considers the housing market as a whole. This 
is not a program merely for meeting a large part of our market requirements, 
leaving some of the more difficult or complex ones to be sidetracked or ignored. 
The whole concept of this program is based on the conviction that we must 
push rapidly outward into the unserved areas of housing need, that we must come 
to grips with the necessities of providing better housing to those who have not 
participated effectively in the free private market. 


And the Act also contemplates that the great mass of our minority families, 
a large proportion of whom are able and willing to buy good homes with their 
own earnings, must rapidly be brought into the free market place. 

The question is not whether this will occur, but how it will be accom- 
plished. Racial discrimination and prejudice are rapidly running out as accept- 
able practices in this country, and the stubborn bastion of discrimination in our 
housing economy cannot much longer survive. 


The administration of governmental housing aids and programs 
in accordance with policy consonant with these pronouncements quoted 
can serve to add impetus to the inclusion of nonwhite families into the 
free play of the open housing market. The degree of achievement in 
any locality will depend upon the extent to which the builders, leaders, 
realtors—the local and civic leaders—all do their part. 

The implication of the recent federal and United States Supreme 
Court decisions are certain to have profound impact upon the future 
housing policy and practice, although it has not been possible to arrive 
at definitive determinations, as to what specific measures and concrete 
actions should or will be taken by federal or local agencies to bring 
their policies and practices into line with the public policy underlying 
pertinent Court decisions recently issued. 

Summary and Conclusions—These trends we have been discussing 
are significant and encouraging, but nonwhites still encounter resist- 
ance and obstructions of many sorts in acquiring suitable homes. How- 
ever, the removal in 1948 of the force and effect of judicial sanction to 
racial covenants has enabled the nonwhites increasingly to hurdle the 
Oppositions in their search to satisfy their hunger for decent housing; 
indeed, they have progressively dispersed themselves into better neigh- 
borhoods throughout existing local housing supplies without the panic- 
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flight of whites or other dire consequences coming true as generally 
predicted. Federal agencies have generally adjusted their policies in 
a manner not to obstruct, but rather to accommodate and facilitate 
such movement. More and more, current readjustments of notions 
about racial minorities at all levels of community life seem to be mani- 
fest, with resultant growing adjustment and accommodation to insist- 
ence by nonwhites upon being accorded the same privileges and oppor- 
tunities as are accorded to any other first-class citizen. 

In spite of these encouraging trends and progress, most of the 
new private housing developments still generally restrict or exclude 
nonwhites, and the market demand among racial minorities for decent 
housing is still less adequately served by the private housing and home 
finance industry than is the comparable demand among other groups. 
The fact is that the private home building and lending industry repre- 
sents the one area under our free competitive private economy in which 
private business has not served all elements of the effective market 
demand equally. It is, indeed, ironic to observe that only in the market 
for housing will a dollar buy less value in a nonwhite hand than in a 
white hand. This results from the traditional practice of racial exclu- 
sion or differentiation in the housing market, which is in sharp contrast 
to the free play of the open markets for other consumer goods. 

Finally, it is all-important to observe that the evidence of experience 
would seem to indicate that the promise “to assure equal opportunity 
for all our citizen to acquire, within their means, new and well located 
homes” is likely to be realized only as we succeed in bringing about the 
practice of an open and unrestricted housing market, free of racial dis- 
tinction or exclusion in the sale and rental of housing and related faci- 
lities wherever their production or marketing is made possible or as- 
sisted by federal aids. 


B. T. McGraw is Deputy Assistant to the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. He is connected directly 
in his work with the Race Relations Department of the Agency. 
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New Light on Lunacy 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN 


The other day while watching some men put the last finishing 
touches on a new industrial building being erected in our fast growing 
city of Columbus, Ohio, my attention was caught by the Latin inscrip- 
tion over the entrance which reada—LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 

If work conquers all things, then, perhaps, I thought, it might 
help me to do my job better—help me to understand why there is such 
a significant relationship between a man’s work and his chances of get- 
ting admitted as a patient in a mental hospital. As a social research 
analyst in mental hygiene for the Ohio Department of Public Welfare 
I have had numerous opportunities to observe the fact that a man’s 
particular occupation is not only related to his chances of becoming a 
lunatic but that his occupation also indicates what fype of lunacy he 
might show preference for. In short, work might conquer many things 
but work can also drive a man crazy. 

We have found that men with occupations which are indicative of 
low socioeconomic status, low income and low prestige have signifi- 
cantly higher rates of mental illness than men whose occupations are 
manifested by high socioeconomic status, high income, and high pres- 
tige. Unskilled workers, for example, had rates of admission to mental! 
hospitals which were from two to eight times as high as professional 
workers. Likewise, men in managerial, sales, and clerical positions 
had a lower incidence of mental disorders than men in service and semi- 
skilled occupations. 

These studies of occupational and mental illness in Ohio have been 
corroborated by intensive studies by sociologists on the same phe- 
nomena in New Haven (by Dr. August Hollingshead of Yale Univer- 
sity) and in Chicago (by Dr. Robert Faris and Warren Dunham when 
they were at Chicago University). The occupation of a man has been 
found to be both the main key and the greatest obstacle in his achieving 
success and happiness. 

We said a moment ago that not only can occupation tell us what 
chances of becoming mentally ill a man has but also the type of mental 
disorders he is most likely to acquire. Thus, we found that men in 
occupations of low prestige, income and socioeconomic status had 
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exceedingly high rates of syphilitic and alcoholic psychosis but that 
men on the other end of the scale had relatively low rates for these 
particular mental disorders. We also found that within the higher 
level occupations functional rather than organic mental disorders were 
relatively more common. Therefore, within the managerial group 
manic-depressive psychosis and schizophrenia were relatively predomi- 
nant but among men in low level occupations such organic disorders 
as psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis, senile psychosis, syphilitic 
and alcoholic psychosis were more common. Likewise psychoneurosis, 
a functional disorder, was relatively more common among high level 
workers than among low level workers. 

Therefore, we see that work in and of itself is not a panacea for 
mankind’s miseries, especially with regard to mental illness. Particular 
types of occupations seem to produce particular types of lunatics, and 
particular types of occupations seem to produce fewer lunatics than 
other types. 

Even with all this knowledge it would be misleading to suggest 
that occupation is the cause of lunacy. Rather , we must be careful to 
say that occupation per se, because of its intimate relationship to other 
complex factors in personality development and culture, might shed 
new light on lunacy; that is, help us to better understand what factors 
are involved in the choice or drift into an occupation, and once in an 
occupation what factors determine success or failure, adjustment or 
maladjustment. 

For the reasons cited above, we then undertook to study such 
factors as education, intelligence, race and religion as they relate to 
occupation. We found that these factors set the stage, so to speak, for 
both occupational choice and occupational adjustment. We found that 
because our educational system has not yet recognized the meaning of 
the fact of individual differences, it has been geared to the education 
and preparation of mythical average children for careers in professional 
occupations to the exclusion of all other occupations. Since our educa- 
tional system is intimately bound and controlled by middle-class values 
this fact is not hard to understand. But what is the result? The result 
is that in our attempt to grant every different child the same kind of 
education we have not succeeded in educating the average, the bright 
or dull child. This is shown by the fact that in the studies of the occupa- 
tional goals of high school students more than 60 per cent were intent 
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upon entering professional occupations in spite of the fact that less 
than 10 per cent of our labor force is composed of professional work- 
ers. This means that even if these 60 per cent could manage to acquire 
professional training, only 10 per cent, at the most, would succeed in 
gaining employment as professional workers. 

Therefore, our educational system is not only unrealistic but pro- 
vides preparation for a life of maladjustment. It is not, for this reason, 
very surprising that one of the main tasks of our mental hospitals (and 
penal institutions as well) is that of training the inmate for a realistic 
occupation for which he has the abilities and interests which might 
make it possible for him to succeed. Our vocational and technical 
high schools are a step in the right direction for they prepare youth 
realistically for the life ahead. But there are not enough of these 
schools. The point to be made is that education is intimately bound 
up with occupational choice and success. 

Closely related to the educational factor, of course, is that of 
intelligence. Because our schools are not always able to provide the 
right kind of education for the bright and dull child, both have often 
become social problems. Without intelligent guidance the bright 
child often finds himself drifting into a monotonous occupation and 
the dull child into one in which his abilities do not function because 
the abilities demanded are far above his level. 

But suppose that a young man’s intelligence is adequate for the 
requirements of a particular professional occupation, for example, and 
he is given the amount of free public education which is granted 
every citizen under the law. What factors enter here to lead him or 
push him into one occupation rather than another? Race and re- 
ligion are two basic factors to consider at this point, for they are 
closely connected with a child’s socioeconomic status, and hence have 
an important and lasting influence on his personality development and 
his chance for success in life. 

In Ohio, Negroes have a rate of mental illness which is from 
two to three times higher than that of whites. If one recalls the sig- 
nificant relationship between occupation and mental illness, it becomes 
clearer why this should be so. The socioeconomic status of the Negro 
has improved tremendously in the past decade but it is still far below 
that of whites. For example, in 1950 in Ohio 32 per cent of all em- 
ployed whites but only 11 per cent of Negroes in Ohio held white- 
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collar positions. In the same year, the average yearly income was $2852 
for whites but only $2146 for Negroes. Again, according to the 1950 
census of Ohio, only 3.9 per cent of the white but 11.6 per cent of 
the Negro civilian labor force was unemployed. The average number 
of school years completed by whites in 1950 was ten. But for Negroes 
it was 8.4 years. Studies of Negro youth also indicate that they were 
forced to leave school earlier than whites in order to support their 
families. 

But let us suppose that a Negro youth is able to finish high school 
and that he has the intelligence and abilities necessary to enter one 
of the professions. Since 89 per cent of the Negro civilian employed 
labor force was engaged in white-collar work it is more likely 
that the father of this youth is not a white-collar worker. College is 
exceedingly expensive—especially a professional program such as 
medicine, dentistry, law, etc. The best likelihood for a Negro youth 
who has the potentialities to enter a profession would be enter a state 
university. Let us again suppose that this youth won a scholarship to 
a state university, that he wanted to become a physician, and that he 
worked his way through the premedical program. He received his 
bachelor of science degree cum laude and applied for entrance into a 
medical school. The hard facts now hit him on the head like a ton of 
bricks! 

First of all, the number of Negro medical colleges is almost nil. 
There are only two—Howard University Medical School in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Meharry Medical College in Nashville, Tennessee. 
These two medical schools produce 85 per cent of all Negro physi- 
cians in the United States and “white schools” in the North train the 
other 15 per cent. The average number of Negro physicians gradu- 
ated each year in the entire United States is presently about 145. Sec- 
ondly, there has undoubtedly been tacit restrictions in the number of 
Negro students admitted to “white medical schools,” and a correspond- 
ing limitation of opportunity for internship. 

A Negro youth would thus almost certainly head himself for 
a nervous breakdown if he was intent on bucking the odds against 
him. It would seem much more realistic for him, at the moment, to 
prepare for a profession in which he has better odds for succeeding. 

A similar problem, but not as chronic as the problem of the Ne- 
gro youth, is encountered by young men from religious minority 
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groups. It is estimated, for example, that from six to ten times as 
many Jewish boys prepare for medical school as will be admitted to 
medical school. Some of these young men have been so intent on 
studying medicine that they have applied for admission to various 
schools for four to six years before giving up and switching to more 
easily attained goals. It is not surprising, then, that many Jewish 
youth have utilized their premedical training in such allied medical 
fields as research and teaching in biochemistry, pathology, physiology, 
pharmacology, and others. 

Thus, race and religion set up cruel barriers to ambitious and 
capable youth and induce conditions that might sometimes lead to 
mental disorders. 

In some ways, however, these man-made barriers to unrealizable 
goals might give intelligent youth enough insight to help them redirect 
their ambitions into realizable goals. On the other hand, if these 
barriers are not utilized as warning signals for the redirection of un- 
realizable goals trouble is bound to occur. But the fact that rates of 
mental illness are relatively low in high level occupations often means 
that intelligent young men have been able to make this shift. 

What about the youth who must quit before he has completed 
his public school education—what happens to him? Certainly the 
fact that our public schools have prepared him for a professional po- 
sition has surely been some handicap to him. If he is unable to learn 
some trade or denies himself the privilege of doing so, he often is led 
into a life of unhappiness and frustration. Prepared for no particular 
kind of work he might then flit from one unskilled or semiskilled 
job to another, from one failure to another. The unskilled worker 
has neither high prestige, income, nor socioeconomic status. 

Since our culture is predicated upon the proposition that real men 
hold good jobs and are good providers for themselves and their fami- 
lies; and that, conversely, those men who do not hold decent jobs and 
do not earn decent wages in order to support their families are not 
men at all, it is again not difficult to see why these latter men have 
the highest rates of mental illness. It is not difficult to see why they 
seek to escape from themselves by excessive drinking or by attempting 
to reassert their manhood in promiscous sex relations. It is then not 
difficult to understand why such men have relatively higher rates of 
syphilitic and alcoholic psychosis, and why Negro men who have such 
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low socioeconomic status have rates of syphilitic and alcoholic psy- 
chosis which are three to six times as high as rates for whites. 

The normal man must have a job in which he not only receives 
adequate income but also one in which, in his own eyes and in the 
eyes of others, there is some prestige, some status, and dignity. A 
man’s occupation not only determines his status as an individual but 
also is the primary source of the class status of his wife and children. 
Thus, if his job does not give him status he not only fails himself but 
fails his family. 

Perhaps, one reason why men in higher level positions are more 
prone to functional disorders than men in lower level occupations is 
because, as Riesman has pointed out in his book The Lonely Crowd, 
men retain their status today not solely on the basis of achievement and 
ability but on the way they impress others—the way they sell their 
“personality.” This not only puts such men on constant guard in order 
to impress persons who are responsible for their high status but often 
keeps them in a constant and unbroken state of tension and anxiety 
which might lead to ulcers, sleepless nights, and eventually a nervous 
breakdown. 

This relation of tension and anxiety was brilliantly demonstrated 
in Hunt's article on the “Neurosis Factory’ which appeared in the 
July 1952 issue of Esquire. Thus, it is no wonder that Hunt con- 
cluded (see page 81): “If your job involves unpleasant tension and 
monotony, and if you've been getting sleepless, irritable, and angry 

. it might take a change of job. . . to keep you on balance.” 

From the studies of social scientists on the relation of occupation 
and mental illness we are forced to change the phrase Labor omnia 
vincit to work conquers al! things, especially mental illness, 7f it is 
the right kind of work for the right kind of man, and /f it is the kind 
of work that affords a man self-respect and respect for others. 

Happy is the man who loves his work; for play is work enjoyed, 
and work enjoyed is play. 


Robert M. Frumkin is affiliated with the Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology at the University of Buffalo. He has 
written many articles on sociological problems. 
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DOROTHY CROSS ZEIGER 


Peace is an essential for survival in an atomic age. That means 
that nations and men and women everywhere must exert every hon- 
orable way to obtain it; plural nouns are used, for no longer can man 
or nation stand alone. In a shrinking specialized world we must de- 
pend on each other; thus the reason for the United Nations, which re- 
presents men’s best effort yet to set up the machinery and services for 
an interdependent world. 

This paper will deal with some of the ways by which the United 
Nations is fostering international, social and economic co-operation 
for welfare and promoting regard for human rights, all of which 
must be a foundation for a peaceful world. 

In harmony with the purpose of the United Nations, as enum- 
erated in Chapter One, Article I of the Charter: ‘To achieve interna- 
tional co-operation in solving international problems of an economic, 
social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion’, two coun- 
cils are set up—the Economic and Social Council known as ECOSOC and 
the Trusteeship Council. Chapter Nine further spells out the purposes 
of these two councils as follows: 


a. higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and related problems; 
and international cultural and educational co-operation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 


Chapter Ten describes the composition of ECOSOC and the means 
by which it may carry out its purposes; one such is by the setting up of 
committees or commissions to do specific jobs. An example of this 
method is the Commission on the Status of Women. It has done 
pioneering work in drawing up covenants which it is hoped will even- 
tually be ratified in treaty form by all member nations. One such co- 
venant deals with the political rights of women, seeking to implement 
the principles of equality contained in the Charter. Another says that 
it is the right of a woman to remain a citizen of her native country 
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even though she marry a foreigner. ECOSOC has requested the Secre- 
tary-General to circulate the latter to the countries of the United Na- 
tions for their criticism or adoption. A third covenant deals with equal 
pay for equal work and has, as of December, 1953, been ratified by 
Austria, Belgium, Dominican Republic, France, Mexico and Yugo- 
slavia. Women are in a very subordinate role in a large area of the 
world, and such international commitments of countries must influence 
backward countries to adjust their domestic legislation to the pattern 
of the Charter. 

A second Commission is on narcotic drugs. Control of drugs has 
to be done on a universal basis, because if they are produced without 
controls anywhere, they may be smuggled elsewhere. Though the work 
of this Commission has been handicapped by the world situations, it 
has made progress in controlling production and limiting the use of 
opium and other drugs to medicinal purposes. Forty-one countries 
have become parties to the Paris Protocul limiting narcotic drugs while 
the United States, Austria, Denmark, France and New Zealand have 
also extended it to their dependent territories. 

Perhaps the most outstanding work has been done by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights whose Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, will no doubt, go down in history as the greatest step forward 
for the rights of people that the United Nations or any organization has 
ever taken. This Declaration was approved by the General Assembly 
without a dissenting vote, though a few nations refrained from voting. 
Printed in thirty-six languages, it has been widely distributed. True, as 
yet it has no coercive power; we must remember that human rights do 
not come full blown, but develop from what was at first an ideal and 
become implemented with time. Already it has been embodied in new 
constitutions such as that of Syria. Listen to articles of the Declarion of 
Human Rights such as these: ‘All Human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights,” and ‘Every one is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any 
kind such as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status.  Fur- 
thermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political 
jurisdictional, or international status of the country or territory to 
which a person belongs, whether it be independent, trust, non-self- 
governing or under any other limitation of sovereignty.” What could 
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be more conclusive? The United States will have to live up to ideals 
such as: “Every one, without any discrimination, has the right to equal 
pay for equal work” and “every one has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, housing and medical care... .” “Edu- 


cation shall be directed . . . to the strenghtening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among all... .” 


Chapter Nine, Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides that “the various specialized agencies, established by inter- 
governmental agreement and having wide international responsibili- 
ties, . . . in economic, social, cultural, education, health, and related 
fields, shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations. 
Article 63 states that ECOSOC may enter into agreements with 
these agencies to co-operate with and co-ordinate their activities. Let 
us see what some of these are doing. United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, familiarly known as UNESCO, 
was organized to fulfill a need of the United Nations. It is building 
in the minds of men the defenses of peace by developing understand- 
ing and appreciation of other cultures and faraway peoples. This is 
done by an exchange program of teachers, by collecting and making 
available music of many lands, by the writing of an unbiased world 
history, which it is hoped will be used in schools instead of our nation- 
alistically slanted texts, and by the pooling of scientific knowledge 
through Field Science Co-operative Offices which disperse it where the 
need and desire for such knowledge are manifest. An interesting con- 
tribution was the study of race made by sixty-nine scientists from 
twenty-three countries, which goes to prove that there are no superior 
races but that each group of the human race contains members whose 
abilities run the gamut. UNESCO, believing that progress in one line 
must go hand in hand with progress in other lines, works with other 
specialized agencies in establishing over-all “pilot” projects aimed at 
redeeming large numbers of people from social depression, such as the 
Marbial river project in Haiti. The recent emphasis is on combating 
illiteracy by establishing a network of fundamental education centers. 
The first was set up at Patzcuraro, Mexico, where specialists from a 
number of Latin American countries are trained in the teaching of 
basic skills of health, sanitation and home economics. 
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The World Health Organization, with a membership of eighty- 
two nations, has done a stupendous job in raising the level of health 
around the world from the less spectacular job of vaccinating against 
tuberculosis over two million children to the dramatic stopping of the 
Egyptian plague, when specialists from a dozen member nations co- 
operated to fight it successfully in record time . 

The International Labor Organization, commonly known as ILO, 
has as its motto, “If you wish for peace, work for justice.” It has em- 
phasized its technical assistance program to less developed countries 
to build up the skilled labor forces they need to carry out economic 
development plans. Two hundred and seventy-six projects spread over 
four continents relate to raising of working and living standards 
through development of co-operatives, social security and industrial 
hygiene. It has developed an international code, including one hun- 
dred and three labor conventions or agreements. 

The International Civil Organization makes it possible for people 
to fly more safely, economically, and pleasantly by such measures as 
maintaining ten weather boats in the North Atlantic and codifying 
uniform traffic regulations. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization is perhaps the largest and 
busiest of the specialized agencies. At this writing it has six hundred 
twenty-four experts working in fifty-two countries. It tackles every 
thing having to do with raising standards of nutrition from developing 
better seeds for food production to draining swamps; from better 
design and equipment of fishing vessels to regional conferences on hoof 
and mouth disease, such as the recent one held in Damascus, attended 
by all countries of the near East, where co-ordinated action against 
the disease was agreed upon. 

The International Telecommunication Union by its very nature 
necessitates world organization for it allots radio frequencies and pro- 
motes standardization and co-operation in fields of telegraph and 
telephone. 

The above agencies, together with the World Meteorological 
Organization, participate in the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance and are co-ordinated by the Technical Assistance Board known 
as TAB. In TAB's fifth report to ECOSOC it pointed out that, TAB 
as ‘a co-operative venture has great appeal and motive power—a 
venture that is demonstrating to nations and to peoples the principle 
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that mutual aid can achieve what self-help alone might never have 
begun.” Thus we see that in 1952 one hundred experts of many na- 
tionalities and fields of work went to render assistance to India; yet 
in the same year India contributed eighty-four experts to other countries 
receiving technical assistance. A striking example of the world-wide 
geographic range and international character of this operation of tech- 
nical assistance is the Haitian coffee expert in Ethiopia, the Icelandic 
marine engineer working in Ceylon, the agricultural statistician from 
Rhodesia working in Libya, and the Finnish expert who is helping the 
government of San Salvador to reconstruct its airport. 

The World Bank, an agency set up to help devastated countries 
with the capital for reconstruction and development, and also the 
International Monetary Fund, whose purpose is to facilitate trade by 
stabilizing foreign exchange, also are represented in TAB. 

Another specialized agency, the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, has done perhaps the greatest humanitarian job in history by re- 
settling well over a million displaced persons. Its job done, it has now 
ceased to function. 

Mr. Hess, Secretary-General of the Universal Postal Union, has 
recently made the following statement which in spirit might apply to 
all other specialized agencies: “In spite of the clouds which have over- 
shadowed international relations for the past few years, the Universal 
Postal Union has continued its contribution to the work if peace by 
assuring international postal exchange under the best possible condi- 
tions between the peoples of its members who constitute from a postal 
viewpoint, one single territory.’ Here, it might be appropriate to men- 
tion that it is possible that the world-encompassing work of the Econ- 
nomic and Social Council, its commissions and co-operating agencies 
may well be the key to develop in the mass of mankind the world- 
mindedness needed to make a real world government—as expressed by 
such men as Mahatma Gandhi and Benjamin Franklin when they said 
“My country is the World.” 

The last session of the General Assembly endorsed the ECOSOC 
program for concerted practical action in the social field and provided 
for extended technical assistance to two new fields—discrimination 
against minorities and the rights of women. Member nations this year 
pledged more than $24,300,000 for technical assistance, the highest 
sum yet pledged for any period since the program was set up. 
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A resume on the United Nations and Human Rights would be 
sadly lacking if at least mention was not made of the Declaration Re- 
garding Non-self-Governing Territories found in the Charter (Chap. 
XI) for it would seem that the principles laid down have given a fatal 
blow to colonialism. To illustrate, Article 73 states: “Members of the 
United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the admin- 
istration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full meas- 
ure of self-government recognize the principle that the interests of the 
inhabitants of these territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred 
trust the obligation to promote to the utmost . . . the well-being of 
the inhabitants of these territories, and,to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, 


their political, economic social, and educational advancement, their just treat- 
ment, and their protection against abuses; 


b. to develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspira- 
tions of the * and to assist them in the progressive development of their 
free political institutions, according to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and it peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 


c. to further international peace and security; 


d. to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage re- 
search, and to co-operate with one another and, when and where appropriate, 
with specialized international bodies with a view to the practical achievement 
of the social, economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 


e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may 
require statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to econo- 
mic, social, and educational conditions in the territories for which they are 
respectively responsible other than those territories to which Chapter XII and 
XIII apply.” 

That one country, the Union of South Africa, has refused to so 
submit information regarding its administration of Southwest Africa 
detracts not from these principles and ideals but calls for strenghening 
measures and a setup that can have power to enforce human rights. 
It is believed this will come with time and growth of the social 
conscience. 

Fortunate indeed are some eleven non-self-governing territories 
that are administered by the United Nations through the Trusteeship 
Council, who may designate administering agents responsible to the 
Council. Reports and petitions are received and periodic visits made 
to these trust territories by United Nations staff members to insure that 
the principles of trusteeship are carried out. The governing of ‘these 
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trust territories may well serve as an example to aid administering 
nations. 

Someone has said, “What you do speaks loudly.” Surely in this 
way the United Nations speaks for equality and integration. The Secra- 
tariat numbering in the thousands is recruited from all parts of the 
world including territories. One may have assigned as United Nations 
building tour guide, a bright little woman from Thailand; or have seen 
a little brown man, Mr. Romulo from the Philippines preside with 
great ability over the General Assembly. One may have heard a native 
Indonesian, Dr. Polar, speak brilliantly for his countrymen or have 
seem the Ewe tribesmen from Africa plead for the unity of their Togo- 
land. This past session the General Assembly elected as its President 
a woman and an Indian, Madam Pandit; and our own Dr. Ralph Bunche 
has very recently been appointed Deputy Secretary-General. In this 
great world body we see men and women of varied backgrounds of 
religion, color and national origin and are impressed with the fact that 
greatness is to be found in all so-called races, colors and creeds. 

Surely the United Nations is the greatest intercultural group ever 
assembled. Furnishing the cause for this is in itself a very great con- 
tribution that the United Nations makes. Added to this, the unques- 
tioned success in economic, social and human rights areas and the fact 
that when weaknesses are found in the setup and machinery of the 
United Nations there are provisions for amending and strengthening 
the Charter, give us every reason to support this ““Man’s Best Hope For 
Peace.” 

No longer is the brotherhood of man a fine religious ideal for a 
distant future. It is a modern imperative—the hardest kind of realism 
—which we must obtain if possible on the double-quick, so that men 
may dwell as one big family using their great powers for the good of 
the whole rather than existing as greedy jungle beasts or anarchistic 
nations ready to invoke science for mutual destruction. 

What is the basis of those right human relations we call brother- 
hood ? Is it not a recognition of the worth and dignity of every individ- 
ual and that, because of his humanity, he possesses certain inalienable 
rights? The reluctant and inert and unbrotherly are being high-pres- 
sured into various forms of recognition, either to win friends to their 
orbit, or to save their very skins. As example, the white person is being 
jolted in this expanding world by the realization that he is a one-third 
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minority in a global population that is not committed to the white 
man’s civilization. 

Whatever the motive, the integration of peoples is being advanced 
in a number of ways. We use the word integration here as meaning 
a condition where persons of different cultures, races, creeds live and 
work happily together recognizing each other's right to be different and 
appreciating the enrichment they gain through those differences. Fore- 
most in promoting this integration one might place the United Nations. 
From this world-wide organization there radiates a respect for all 
peoples and a search for justice for all nations. With commissions like 
those on Human Rights, the Status of Women, and with the great 
Social and Economic Council, of which these commissions are a part, 
we are developing the tools to make a peaceful world. 

The changing status of such countries as Indonesia, Ceylon, Libya, 
The Gold Coast, etc., is an example of bettering human relations, while 
the serious trouble in the Union of South Africa, “apartheid,” may well 
be attributed to the denial of human brotherhood. Surely the United 
Nations has shown to us Americans, for instance, that representative 
men and women of faraway places, of different garb, color, culture 
and religion are impressive and superior human beings. 

The United Nations does not deal only with politics and war, but 
with the simple elemental needs of human beings, whatever their race, 
color or creed. The specialized agencies make it possible to give man- 
kind the benefit of the pooled knowledge of specialists from many 
lands. As the late President Roosevelt wrote, “Today science has 
brought all different quarters of the globe so close together that it is 
impossible to isolate them one from the other. Today we are faced 
with the pre-eminent fact that if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of Human Relationship—the ability of all people 
to live and work together.” 


Dorothy Cross Zeiger #s Professor of Sociology and Intercultural 
Education at Central State College. 
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UNIVERSITY CENTERS OF HUMAN RELATIONS are multiplying 
across the nation. The Center of Human Relations Studies of the School of 
Education at New York University was established as early as 1947. Was this 
the first pioneering “Center?” The Human Relations Center of Boston Uni- 
versity was established as late as 1952. Both of these were written up rather 
fully in the Journal of Human Relations, Spring 1954 issue (Vol. II, No. 3, 

es 76 and 85 respectively). In between, the Albert M. Greenfield Center 
or Human Relations of the University of Pennsylvania was established in Sep- 
tember 1951. 


Workshops and seminar series on human relations, under various names, 
have also been multiplying. Many of them were mentioned in this Section’s 
article on ‘The Workshop Movement in the United States’ (Winter 1953, Vol. 
I, No. 3, p. 81). At least 26 such workshops were held in university centers 
during the previous summer. Have such summer experiences led here and there 
to the sense of need for permanent university centers of human relations? How 
many such centers are there and where are they located ? 


The Journal of Human Relations believes that this new development is of 
sufficient importance to warrant a study attempting a preliminary profile of what 
is happening. What varied forms are they taking and what oe are 
they making? Where are they and in what order were they established? What 
valuable exchange of notes might be carried on in this planning stage which 
might be helpful to all concerned ? 

The Journal would like to invite all universities having such centers to send 
along the information. We would like to know of any list of centers of hu- 
man relations if one has already been compiled. We would also like to have 
information about regularly-conducted summer workshops in human relations, 
or any other such university approach toward such centers under whatever name. 
This news note in mimeographed form is being sent out to all universities 
with the hope of making a fairly complete canvass of the progress to date of 
this new development. We would like to have replies at the earliest possible 
moment. We will welcome any critical comments on these centers which is 
based on the experimentation in their use in the brief period of their existence. 


A CENTER OF AFRICAN STUDIES has been developed in Boston Uni- 
versity, assisted by a Ford Foundation grant of $200,000, for development and 
support of African research and study, according to a statement released by 
President Harold C, Case on July 2, 1954. The program is established for grad- 
uate study but organized so as to include participation of specialists from various 
academic disciplines, particularly geography, anthropology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, psychology, political science and history. The degrees will be granted 
as by such department, while the particular specialization afforded by the Center 
is that of African Studies. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE CENTER has been announced by 
Roosevelt College of Chicago as “‘a convenient addition to the resources of the 
Greater Cook County Community now available on a nonprofit basis to indi- 
viduals and organizations in the Northern Illinois region.” The purpose is de- 
scribed as to make available helpful guidance for dealing with “concrete prob- 
lems where the elusive ‘human factor’ is central.” ‘Soundest methods and 
procedures at the disposal of varied groups of skillful and resourceful psycholo- 
gists” will be employed. The Center is under the directorship of Dr. George 
W. Hartmann, formerly professor of psychology at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, now head of Roosevelt's department of psychology. In addi- 
tion, the staff includes fifteen other qualified psychologists and assistants. Roose- 
velt College has already developed one of the strongest centers of psychological 
studies in America, under Director Hartmann’s skillful guidance. 


IS LARGE-SCALE FARMING EFFICIENT? Every sociologist knows 
about the famous and highly controversial study made by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the two communities, Arvin and Dinuba, in the San Joa- 
quin Valley in California. It has been carefully interpreted by Carey McWil- 
liams in Small Farm and Big Farm, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 100, available 
for 10c at Public Affairs Commitee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. 

Now, Rural Mailbox, News Bulletin of the Rural Life Association, No. 41, 
December 15, 1953, Quaker Hill, Richmond, Indiana, again raises statistically 
the question, “What is efficient farming?” A comparative study of two In- 
diana Counties, Benton and Elkhart, is made, using the United States Census 
of Agriculture, United States Department of Commerce, for 1950. The counties 
are nearly the same size in total acres but Benton County is mainly superior 
black soil valued at $209.17 per acre while the Elkhart County, not-so-good soil 
is valued at only $160.90 per acre. 

In the same year, however, Benton County produced and sold at $52.73 
per acre while Elkhart County produced and sold at $53.16. In addition, only 
16.8 per cent of the Elkhart farmers had to divide the proceeds with land- 
lords, while in Benton County 54 per cent had so to divide their incomes. Elk- 
hart County produced 3.7 times the value of poultry and 9.4 times the value of 
dairy products that ‘‘wealthy” Benton County produced. Benton County farms 
average 223.8 acres in size and are devoted mainly to corn and hogs on a com- 
mercial basis. The Elkhart County farms average only 86.8 acres and are di- 
versified, intensive and family-centered in the main. One wonders if the pro- 
duction and sale value per acre includes any of the value which the greater 
number of Elkhart families consume on their own place. Elkhart County cares 
for nearly three times the population on slightly more land of an inferior type. 

Agricultural economists know that it was the commercial one-crop, large- 
scale farms, wheat in Kansas, corn in Iowa, cotton in the South, etc., which 
tended to be the least secure and to change hands during the Great Depression. 
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On the other hand, few small-scale family farms changed hands, even on fairly 
marginal land as in parts of Michigan. Like the Elkhart County farmers they 
produce for their use first and thereafter for sale. Their method of farming 
is intensive and diversified, including what Doane called ‘‘vertical diversifica- 
tion’”’—the further processing of agricultural products before sale. They do 
not put all their eggs in one basket. 

Even if some limited studies have seemed to show large-scale agricul- 
tural operations as more efficient, the question still needs to be studied, in what 
respects efficient? And also, efficient for whom? The grandest-scale commer- 
cialized agriculture of which the United States can boast, such as that in Cen- 
tral Valley California, has yet to demonstrate that it can be efficient enough 
to base its success upon a decent income to those who are the real “farmers.” 
Agriculture,large-scale and mechanized though it may be, which has to depend 
mainly on migrant or other outlawed kind of farm laborers who live on equally 
outlawed substandard levels, is not efficient farming. Labor unions might well 
give attention to the fact that, by such farming, their entire reform is being 
undermined by disregard of such labor legislation as exists, and aided and 
abetted in many cases by the state governments. 

Furthermore, price support loans are being made in such a way as to give 
special encouragement to the largest-scale farm operations. Is this because 
such agriculture is more efficient? Congressman Wright Patman of Texas, in an 
address before the House of Representatives on June 23, 1954, pointed out 
that ten states were making their 1953 wheat, cotton and corn price-support 
loans as follows: 


How many times the 


State Crop Average loan to five Average loan average loan was the 
i Pi} biggest operators big loan 
California Cotton $649,000 $1,731 375 
Mississippi Cotton 479,000 372 1,300 
Texas Cotton 219,440 337 651 
lowa Corn 98,000 2,154 45 
[llinois Corn 88,000 2,025 43 
[Indiana Corn 85,000 2,307 37 
Montana Wheat 176,000 4,000 44 
Oregon Wheat 176,000 6,293 28 
Colorado Wheat 151,000 3.152 47 
Washington Wheat 219,968 10,500 21 


The figures for 42 states are given, except for the last column, so far as these 
crops are raised. The inevitable conclusion is that, “Present price supports, 
unlimited as to amounts of individual production, are encouraging a movement 
toward big farms. . . . Our Government should not support socially unde- 
sirable activities, and large factories-in-the-field are just that—socially unde- 
sirable.’ He goes on to prove this last point. 
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“NO NATION IS MORE FORCE-MINDED than our own,” declared 
Justice Robert H. Jackson of the United States Supreme Court in an historic 
address in Chicago last November. He described the Western world as turning 
away from “reason and legitimacy” to “accumulating instruments of physical 
power.” Can we profess to offer a “saving faith” to the world, he questioned 
while engaged in surrendering “belief in law and in the rule of law?” He 
pointed out, siginficantly, that it is the special function of democratic law to 
put “rational restraints upon the use of coercive power by those in authority.” 
Such, he noted, is the real mark of distinction between democratic legal philoso- 
phy and that of Communism which, according to Vishinski, is only express- 
ing the will of the dominant class—the compulsive will of the State.” 

This precise statement of legal case between the two “ways of life” is 
important as showing how much more difficult and subtle is democracy’s task 
than our foreign policy has so far recognized, More important, even, than con- 
taining Communism is the problem of how to do it without becoming like them 
in legal theory and application. If it is the Communist desire to destroy democ- 
racy in every part of the world, they can find no better way than the present 
one of stirring up universal zeal in the West to abandon the way of law as 
inadequate for dealing with them, in order to take up the “more adequate” way 
of preponderant military force. To really study what democratic conquest has 
been and would be, is a field of research for the political scientist of number 
one importance and urgency. 


“THE RELEVANCE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON” is an article by Julian 
F. Boyd, Librarian of Princeton University and editor of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, in the American Scholar, Winter 1952-53. The study has unusual 
significance for all those aspects of human relations in which are involved the 
unpredictable elements of human nature such as individuality, human choice, 
the will to do, conscience, and the like. The question is raised whether Jeffer- 
son's idea of democracy has any answer to the threat of modern collectivism of 
mass man, whether of communism, fascism or any other order which “‘proleta- 
rianizes’”’ man. Viewing what is happening to modern man everywhere in the 
West, the writer points out that one “begins soberly to wonder whether such a 
faith can meet on equal grounds the measurements and predictions of the sta- 
tistician and sociologist.” He calls this “the threat of a new and subtle tyranny 
out of the very ‘ground on which his faith rests,’ to quote Jefferson, that man’s 
‘mind is perfectible to a degree of which we cannot yet form any conception.’ ” 

“Thus,” he concludes, “the power of knowledge which Jefferson believed 
would liberate the individual may eventually turn out to be his tyrant.” But 
then he goes on to say that history has shown a resilience in man which has 
always restored to man his faith in himself. “He may even be able eventually 
to cope with the sociologist.” 


Far more research is needed which will analyze and explain the collectiv- 
ist concept and application of this age—including its ideas that mass man is 
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social man; that statistical man can give an inkling of what man is; that there has 
ever been such a thing as tyranny of democratic man, or that “thus saith the 
people” has ever been identifiable as an absolutism that can plague modern or 
any other man. Are not absolutisms, including the statistical approach to man, 
rather what happens to man when people do not prepare to speak and to act as 
individuals after first preparing themselves to think? 

Further questioning is necessary concerning the basic assumption which 
the author seems to share with too many social scientists; that this age’s techno- 
logical achievements are the result of the application of the universal power 
of knowledge. Has it not rather been the absence of such knowledge, to 
the vanishing point of servility for the very ‘masses’’ which the so- 
ciologists are now measuring? This something-less-than-scientific-study of 
something-less-than-man will never solve the aman problem of human rela- 
tions, It may reveal what mass man can become; and, in times to come, may 
reveal something about the age in which mass man’s subjection to the scientific 
instrument was chiefly confused with social man’s use of his instrument, science. 
The latter achievement awaits a future age of complete science. 


ARTICLES SIGNIFICANT FOR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
which appeared within recent months are the following: 

“Middle Ground Between America and Russia,” an Indian view by P., in 
Foreign Affairs, January 1954, p. ff. After pointing up the broad similarities 
in democratic institutions and methods, the author ably discusses the three dif- 
ferences in foreign policy between the United States and India—that regarding 
the menace of expansionist communism, that regarding the colonialism of Eu- 
ropean nations, and that regarding the future of China. He urges the extend- 
ing of the area of co-operation and agreement which is already broad and most 
significant, through increasing the understanding of these differences each in the 
other. The future of democracy in the world is the common desire and world 
mission of both countries. It ought to be possible for them to go along to- 
gether. 


‘New Patterns of Democracy in India,” by Vera Micheles Dean, research 
director and editor for the Foreign Policy Association, in Yale Review, Winter 
1954. After study of current problems in India under the Ford Foundation, 
the author finds three powerful forces making for democracy in India. The first 
is a deeply ingrained tradition of deciding every question by discussion, toward 
which 150 years of experience under British rule has been helpful, but which 
is mainly out of an ancient tradition of tolerance and nonviolence. The second 
is in the fact that the Congress Party members continuously defy their own 
party. (Congress” is the party in power.) And this, the Congress Party po- 
sition, is not irreconcilable with its leading opposition party—the Praja Socialist 
Party. In fact, the opposition party's leader, Jayaprakash Nayaran, seems most 
likely as Nehru’s understudy for political succession, Nehru himself has been 
ideologically a socialist from the first. 
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What the writer, even, seems unable to grasp is that the socialism of the 
Praja Socialist Party’s seventeen million members( the largest socialist party 
in the world) is not the socialism of any other part of the world. It is rather 
a realistic attempt to fulfill democracy in spirit, in content and in method. (See 
item, ‘‘Socialism’s New Role in India,” in this Section, Journal of Human Rela- 
tions, Spring 1953, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 98.) 

“The Long View and the Soviet Union,” by historian Bruce Mazlish of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in The Midwest Journal, Summer 1953. 
Using a combination of the German philosopher Vaihinger’s, ‘“History-as-if”’ 
philosophy and the historical ‘long view,’ the author deals realistically and 
scientifically with the problem of Soviet expansion in the post World War II 
world. The article itself makes history in showing what a difference the his- 
torical approach can make when taken in matters which, without such histori- 
cal understanding, are leading to “‘short-sighted and quick-tempered judgments 
either consciously or unconsciously.’ In this hottest of all controversial ques- 
tions such historical perspective, and the scientific objectivity required for it, 
may be the means of our Western return to sanity; without which, as the old 
warning has it, the gods prepare our destruction. 


HIGH-MINDED COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION, and even well- in- 
tentioned missionary veto of “the African’s normal forms of expression,” were 
mentioned as prime causes of Mau Mau in Kenya, by C. J. M. Alport, chairman 
of the Joint East Africa Board and member of the Parliamentary Delegation to 
Kenya, early this year. He was answering questions after an address on ‘‘Ken- 
ya's Answer to the Mau Mau Challenge,” (African Affairs, July 1954, Vol. 
53, No. 212, p. 247-48.) In his address he had said, ‘‘I felt very strongly when 
I was out there recently, and to a lesser extent during the war, that our whole 
attitude to African administration was essentially repressive . . . of the natural 
forms of expression which the Africans have traditionally evolved.’ He added 
that there was no answer, out of those which were advocated, no answer except 
the one of giving “ to the African the same sort of self-confidence which a 
European seems to have right from the beginning of his life.” He indicated 
that it was to the credit of Mau Mau that it had given self-confidence; to the 
discredit of colonization and missionary ‘‘Christianity” that they had largely 
robbed the African of what self-confidence he originally had. He was asked 
to amplify this point by a Muganda visitor who also said that missionaries had 
“banned African music and other forms of art and culture, and put church 
music in their place.” Admitting this, Alport added that, as for colonial ad- 
ministration, the tendency had been to provide ‘something which was too 
efficient, almost too high-minded, something which was remote from the very 
human and simple interests, reactions and emotions of the Africans, and which 
ultimately would cease to influence him and allow things like Mau Mau to arise.” 

The kind of imperialism which thinks genuinely only of doing for other 
people necessary things, which they can obviously do less well for themselves 
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(if that were ever the whole story) would stand equally discredited by this 
analysis. The deep-seated psychological imperialism—fussy concern to manage 
others’ affairs in one’s own way—is probably the basic evil in all kinds of im- 
perialism; all the reasons or pretexts, whether religious, political, racial or ma- 
terial, being of lesser importance. Christian missions have not been free of this 
basic imperialism. 


TO SAVE 35,000 MORE LIVES ANNUALLY top medical officials of 
the American Cancer Association have announced a nation-wide drive to give 
a six-point physical check-up to men and women over 50 years of age. The 
six areas where cancer most frequently occurs are to be covered. The purpose is 
to detect cancer “before it talks’ — before symptoms of any kind appear. This 
means examining people who seem well; but it is at that early stage of the 
disease that cancer can be cured in about 72 per cent of all cases as compared 
with the 35 per cent of cases as at present. The people over 50 are chosen be- 
cause about 85 per cent of all cancer deaths occur in those years. About 
42,766,000 people will be involved and for their examination over 100,000 
general practitioners and specialists will be available. Less than nine examina- 
tions of less than a half hour each will be required of each examiner each week. 
It is expected that the number of cures will double from cancer originating 
in the six sites chosen, by this drive. 


ORGANIZATIONS IN THE HUMAN RELATIONS FIELD 


National Community Relations Advisory Council is an organization pro- 
viding for the joint planning and co-ordination of all national and local Jewish 
agencies working for better community relationships. Its function is to formu- 
late common policies for its constituent groups, to plan concerted actions by 
all of them and to project a unified program for the whole field in which they 
operate. 


Springfield College at Springfield, Massachusetts offers a graduate pro- 
gram in group work and community organization, leading to a professional 
degree of Master of Science. All students experience in-service field training 
during both graduate years under skilled supervision. The college calls atten- 
tion to a “serious shortage of qualified personnel in social work which increases 
each year.’ A booklet, “Social Work as a Profession,” is available by writing 
to the Council on Social Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


The Council for Adult Education, American-Scandinavian Foundation con- 
ducts travelling and group seminars in Scandinavian countries for adult edu- 
cators and also brings educators of the famous peoples colleges and folk high 
schools to America to study adult education in this country while teaching and 
conducting preparation seminars and workshops in this country. One such 
preparation workshop has been conducted under the sponsorship of the Adult 
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Education Association in New York City, another in Western College, at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and a third in Tennessee. The Travelling Seminars for American 
educators include membership of a fellowship of students spending a summer 
or a sabbatical year in study of adult education in the Scandinavian countries. 
Interested persons should write for full information to the Council for Adult 
Education, American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 East 73rd Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. The Council has available three reprints and mimeographed 
articles of great value for human-centered education and reform. Reprint from 
Danish Foreign Office Journal, No. 1, 1950, contains two articles: “The Danish 
Folk High Schools, their History and Present Status,” by Johannes Novrup, 
chief government inspector of adult education, and “What Appeals to the 
Foreigner in the Danish Folk High Schools,” by Leslie Stephens, warden of 
Fircroft College, Birmingham, Mimeographed separately are ‘A Letter From 
Grundtvig About His Folk High School Ideas,” translated from Danish by 
John H. Glasse, and “What Education For Democracy? Education in Den 
mark,”’ by C. H. W. Hasseyriis, director of Danish Information Office, a digest 
of an address given to the Congress of American Federation of Teachers, De- 
troit, 1950. 


CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS HELD 


The Rural Sociological Society met in its annual meeting at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana, September 6-8, 1954. Man-land relations, human fer- 
tility, social stratification, social change and rural reconstruction came in for 
considerable treatment and discussion especially as relating to the problem of 
migration and undeveloped areas. The last day was in joint session with the 
American Sociological Society, at which were considered ‘‘Population Dynamics 
in Underdeveloped Countries,” “Communities—Small Town and Rural,” ‘‘So 
ciology and Health,” and ‘Communication in Rural Life.”’ 


Society for Responsibility in Science met for its annual meeting at Antioch 
College, Yellow Spring, Ohio, August 28 and 29, 1954. This group, with a 
membership of 283 physical scientists and 23 associate members, is committed 
to directing its “efforts and activities more effectively toward a constructive 
world peace and a humane world, and to stand clearly against any war trend 
whether in the United States, Russia or any other country.” Established in 
1949, the Society works mainly through three divisions—educational programs, 
employment service, and counsel and assistance to constructive projects. In his 
keynote address to the Society, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, famous engineer, educator 
and social scientist, reminded the scientists that their basic value, pursuit of 
truth, would have to be preserved against the modern violators. Scientists who 
feel that they have no concern with values, “surrender their right to the king- 
dom and would settle for the administration of a province,’ he said. Social 
responsibility applies to the scientist and his science equally with all other pos- 
sible vocations and as with the normal activities of every responsible citizen. 
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“The primary profession . . . is the profession of being a man—one’s first and 
controlling loyalty.” Samuel D. Marble, President of Wilmington College, 
spoke on the closing day reminding scientists that all education including that 
of science education must be directed toward developing social responsibility in 
every student, as deep personal attitudes, regardless of the vocation chosen. 
There can be no science so pure, no research so dedicated, that this social or 
human consideration can be properly omitted from the consideration of it, or 
from its application, he insisted. 


The National Training Laboratory in Group Development held its eighth 
summer session in human relations training at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, 
June 20 to July 10, 1954. About 125 social scientists, action specialists and 
trainers worked together, in that ideal setting and atmosphere, on methods of 
more effective group development and group-member collaboration. |The 
method of the Laboratory is the experimental one of the small groups using 
their own experience for testing hypotheses about group and social change and 
for practicing skills of group development. It is thus defined as a ‘‘collabora- 
tive activity in the integration and application of the social sciences.” 


An Adult Education Workshop was held at Michigan State College, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, June 14-18, 1954, as a part of the program of Kellogg Center 
for Continuing Education, “to enable busy adult educators to attend a short, 
compact training period crammed with practical helps and workable ideas and 
staffed with adult education specialists who really ‘know their business.’ ” 


The Conference on the Church and Peace, sponsored by the Church Peace 
Mission, in Detroit in December 1953, was attended by 350 participants who 
called upon their fellow Christians to take peace as their vocation. The Con- 
ference declared that ‘‘the church must disentangle itself without reservation 
from violence and war, from allegiance to class or color or any narrow national- 
ism,” 

The School of Living held its eighth seminar on major problems of living 
at Melbourne Village, Florida, February 14-27, 1954, devoted to the theme, 
“What is the Good Life?” The 1954 School of Living Annual Conference was 
held at Chatauqua, Ohio (near Dayton), July 2-5, 1954. 


EDMUND de S. BRUNNER spent the first half of 1954 in the Union of 
South Africa as director of the new Institute of Social Research at the University 
of Natal. He was granted the honorary LL.D. degree at the celebration of that 
university's fifth anniversary. On March 31, he was the inaugural speaker at 
the organization of the Natal Sociological Society. 


WALTER R. HARRISON’S DEATH at age 52, takes in mid career one 
of America’s foremost rural sociologists. Inspiring teacher and counsellor of 
students, Dr. Harrison was professor of social sciences at Southern University, 
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Baton Rouge, Louisiana at the time of his death on January 1, 1954. He re- 
ceived his doctorate in Rural Sociology in 1944 at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, served as recreational director at the Richard Allen Housing Project 
in Philadelphia, as dean at Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina, as pro- 
fessor of sociology at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri, and then as 
professor at Southern University until his death. His particular interest was 
research and his twelve bulletins and articles were chiefly about student atti- 
tudes toward religion and the church. A series of such studies remained un- 
completed. 


HUMAN BIOLOGY, the quarterly journal edited at Wayne University, 
Detroit 7, Michigan, has changed its editorial policy to include articles by de- 
mographers, sociologists and applied anthropologists, who are invited to submit 
manuscripts for consideration to the editor, Gabriel Lasker, at the above ad- 
dress. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY TO BE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY is 
the centennial anniversary announcement of that institution (located in Penn- 
sylvania). ‘In the Service of God and Mankind,” is a handsome brochure which 
sets forth the University’s course for the coming period. In the hundred years 
closing, Lincoln’s great mission was to pioneer in meeting an educational need 
scarcely then perceived—'‘to alleviate an existing injustice, the broader base of 
her goal was to attain the universal brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood 
cf God.” But at the turn into this new century the ‘need for special colleges 
for Negroes has been all but obliterated.” 

But Lincoln University is not simply becoming de-segregated. Nor is it 
changing the broad base of its hundred-year goal. Its mission had already led 
it out into all the earth with its spirit of brotherhood. In announcing its new 
role of the /nternational university, the brochure states that ‘Today's need is an 
even greater one. As science has advanced and made a better world it has cre- 
ated wars and new crises, resulting in an era of fear and mistrust. Basic to man- 
kind’s hopes and longings for world peace is an increasing sense of brother- 
hood. Once again, this can be achieved largely through education. But it must 
be a special kind of education, an education designed to effect understanding 
based on brotherhood. \t must be education on an international level in an at- 
mosphere of international brotherhood. In this atmosphere cultures can be 
truly shared and the participants can be inspired to carry its benefits to the four 
corners of the earth.” The immediate aim, therefore, is “to create a college 
community which will serve as a living laboratory for international understand- 
ing. It intends to draw its faculty and students from every continent and, if 
possible, every nation,” 


THE FOUNDATION FOR INTEGRATED EDUCATION held its eighth 
summer workshop July 19-25, 1954, at Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, on 
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the problem, “Integrative Teaching in High School and College.” The work- 
shop addressed itself directly to the “acute concern which state colleges, and 
other teachers colleges and departments of education, now so properly have 
about the increasing disintegration of knowledge caused by specialization.’’ The 
theme was developed in terms of four aspects in education, which with their 
leaders are as follows: 

1. A Basic Methodology for Integration, Henry Margenau. 

2. General System Theory: Its Role in Scientific and Educational Integra- 

tion, Ludwig von Bertalanffy. 
3. The Knowing Mind in the Orderly Universe, Harvey W. Culp. 
4. Application to the World Scene, F. L. Kunz. 


In brief, the conclusions arrived at by this Foundation in this and other 
conferences are that the specialized sciences, working independently, have ar- 
rived at general principles and constructs which are common to them and can 
now become the materials for “a new general and basic discipline, aiming at 
establishing those principles,’’ and also at bridging the gap between specialized 
sciences and between natural and social sciences. More familiarity with how 
we know will lead to greater awareness of the postulational character of all that 
science can lead us to know. We can thus maintain continuity with all in our 
own past and with all that is contemporary, such as the distant East. Science 
itself thus provides out of its commonality of method and principle of philo- 
sophical resources which can “reunite knowledge and thus restore wholeness 
and wholesomeness to life,” 
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DIVORCES IN NORWAY 
THOMAS D. ELIOT 


A Typical Case 


Police brought a cold, wandering three-year-old to the Board of Guardians. 
(The chairman took it into his own home.) The authorities broke into its 
mother’s home and found her in a drug stupor. Eline Braatten had been de- 
serted for some months and was penniless but had not turned to the city relief 
authorities nor to her rural relatives. A premarital pregnancy by a sailor re- 
sulted in the loss of her job. He consented to marriage in her eighth month. 
He drank when on land, was cranky and inconsiderate, but paid. Later he 
claimed that the child was not his and deserted. His employer reported that 
he had jumped ship in England. The woman tried to get a job, but because of 
her neglect the child took pneumonia. The social service office traced the man 
to the United States and secured a support order against him; but he again 
skipped to a Panama ship where no treaty right permitted garnisheeing his 
wages. Eline lost the right to social insurance, and because of illness was on 
relief. Ten years residence is required by law to be eligible for Oslo family bene- 
fits and the man had no residence. The Board of Guardians secured the woman 
a job in the country, and through the legal aid bureau aided her in getting a 
divorce. Not until then did she get the right to child allowance,’ 

It is not proposed to evaluate this case from the point of view of the re- 
fined American case work experts. Without a first hand re-examination by such 
experts that would be impossible, and with it the result might be sterile. The 
story illustrates, however, the ways in which, despite considerable official isola- 
tion of legally constituted agencies, social work in Norway becomes co-ordinated 
by the client’s own emerging situations and needs. 

In the foregoing case one sees divorce as one turnstile on a long trail 
of family problems. The family, starting from half-orphanhood and nonwed- 
lock, was involved in alcoholism, drugs, unemployment, impoverishment, con- 
flicts, neglect, desertion, relief, child placement, institutional care and finally 
divorce. Agencies involved in the case as it developed were: police, board of 
guardians (juvenile court), children’s home, hospital, convalescent home, mu- 
nicipal social work office, bureau for support orders (international agreement), 
relief service, social insurance, legal aid office, divorce court and child allow- 
ance office. 

Note that no agency dealt with the family incompatibility in its earlier 
stages. All necessary steps were apparently taken intelligently as the emergen- 
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cies arose. But divorce probably should and could have been advised and se- 
cured even sooner had the situation reached a case worker earlier. No follow- 
up of counsel and morale building for Eline in her new place was suggested 
in the record. Her instability was obvious, but psychiatric counsel was not 
sought. 


Social Economic Difficulties of Divorce 


For divorced women in Norway there is no social or employment ostra- 
cism, but they are not without their serious familial and economic problems. 
Few can afford to be divorced. It hits hardest those with children. The child is 
usually 1eft in the mother’s custody (as in the United States)—a practice which 
is at once a compliment, a satisfaction and a burden, Many husbands sud- 
denly discover that ‘‘they earn very little.” Most of the mothers are reluctant 
to seek relief agencies. 

These problems were discussed before the Oslo Association on Women's 
Affairs in 1951 by Andrea Stoylgen ( a lawyer), Jorgen Dahl ( a pensions of- 
ficial) and others. The director of one of the schools of social service offered 
examples :* 


(1) The little girl sobbed when they wanted to move her to the father 
because the mother drank half the week: ‘“‘but the other days we have it is so 
lovely !”’ 


(2) A mother saw.herself forced to turn the children over to the father 
—she could not bear to see them suffer want with her. The alimony was not 
being paid and under the law could not be advanced from public funds (as ad- 
vocated by the feminists). 


(3) A young, happy daughter of a well-to-do family eloped and after a 
few years was forced oat, was without means or work, physically and mentally 
ill, unrecognizable. She: became quarrelsome, suspicious, ran from lawyer to 
lawyer but could not pay—claimed that “the men stick with the men.” 

There is a legal aid bureau which is of great help especially to the women 
who seek divorce, custody, support, etc.; the drawback being that many cases 
cannot be carried through by one and the same lawyer. 

The mother’s allowances are a secure anchor for many but there are many 
who are not eligible even in those few municipalities that have them. (It is a 
permissive law, not a universal requirement.) Social workers and teminists hope 
to see all single child-supporting persons covered by such allowances, with voca- 
tional training for the divorced (or otherwise bereft) mothers to bring their 
earning power up beyond the level of the allowances. Proposals by Oslo’s city 
council would have discouraged mothers from taking advantage of this by rais- 
ing the tax-free limit of mother pensioners and requiring them to pay a rebate 
on earlier allowances if they got a full time, economically adequate job—a regu- 
lation no longer in effect for relief payments. 

If economic need ‘or fear thereof is all that prevents a divorce, should one 
rejoice and perpetuate such situations? To safeguard women’s freedom and se- 
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curity during marriage (and/or divorce, if need be) social service people in 
Norway are advocating for them a continuity of part-time occupational training 
and practice throughout the marriage. The sense of security from such a re- 
source might strengthen the voluntary and equalitarian quality of married rela- 
tionships, and prevent some marriages from breakup under the tension of con- 
straint and need. 


Divorce Procedures 


In Norway there is a technical requirement that before a couple can go to 
court for divorce they must have “‘consulted’’ their parish pastor, This offers a 
real opportunity, theoretically, for intelligent analysis and possible preventive 
work. But only a handful of pastors have the interest, experience or training 
for effective case work of this sort. The theological schools now offer lectures 
by an eminent psychiatrist, Ornulf Odegaard— the first lectures, attended jointly 
by students from the fundamentalist school and the older but somewhat more 
liberal school. But Odegaard himself stated that psychiatry has nothing to 
do with religion. The lectures do not attempt to deal directly with pastoral 
care in family situations. A few young theologs do a little amateur settlement 
work but they do not have clinical practice with any family case work or parish 
counselling office. 

Christian Aid, a small organization of physicians and ministers, publishes 
an excellent brochure on marriage conflicts, but its circulation is not wide.’ In 
1953 Christian Aid “started a Family Counselling Service in Oslo . . . open 
twice a week . . . about 100 have taken advantage of the opportunity of talking 
over their problems with either a pastor or a doctor.’ ‘ 

It is apparent from statements of leading clergy and other informed per- 
sons that couples in marital trouble and seeking divorce seldom come to their 
own pastors in time for preventive help or get it when they do; they come for 
the pastoral signature and they get it.’ 

There is even a civil by-pass: the pastor may be avoided if a couple elects 
to appear before a so-called Reconciliation Counsel (Forliksrad) in the Oslo 
court building. Forliksrad may have been instituted in hope of preventing di- 
vorce; but, according to Judge Dahl of the divorce court, it does no interview- 
ing, no investigating, no therapy or probationary treatment, no referrals to other 
agencies which might help. He admitted somewhat reluctantly that it was a bit 
of rubber-stamp routine. Forliksrad forwards to the divorce court a formal 
neglings-attest (certificate of mediation) which permits separation and trial. 
There is no interaction between Forliksrad and Ekteskapsrett (marriage court) 
or its proceedings. 

The futility of this agency’s procedure was pointed out in Parliament (Feb- 
ruary 19, 1954), by Lars Remndal, after some news publicity.* The objective 
to provide an alternative to the clergy as mediator was failing—twenty-five “me- 
diations’ per day is absurd. An eye witness reported: 

The husband and wife each took a numbered ticket at the anteroom, were 
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called in, and then everything happened with astounding speed, such as one 
does not expect elsewhere in public bureaucracy. One would think “mediators” 
were on a piecework wage. We were on the way and the case forwarded to the 
court before we could draw our breath. It took six minutes to deal with a thirty 
years war! 


The Forliksrad was established in 1909 in order to have a court of first 
instance which could decide whether it was the absolute determination of the 
parties to separate. The question was raised again in 1924. Parliament did not 
consider the agency satisfactory. As far back as 1937 the Women’s National 
Council asked that the Forliksrad be abolished in favor of a committee named 
by the district board with mediations undertaken by the several members. Paid 
workers to handle a maximum of four cases per day apiece were also suggested 
by Ramndal who noted that many juvenile delinquents come from divorced 
homes. 

Pastors had complained that some lawyers demand their signatures as 
“mediators” in hot haste. Clergy and lawyers had discussed the problem in 
1949: their decision was that “mediation” seldom got results. The chairman of 
Forliksrad pointed out that the lawyers of the respective parties get them to 
come with predetermined opinions so that few are reconciled. But the au- 
thorities have found no better methods. The Forliksrad cannot be suddenly 
abolished nor can religious counsel be made obligatory. During a long debate 
one of the cabinet, Kar Knudsen, declared that the divorce law should be re- 
vised but in relation to the law of marriage. All being agreed in respect to 
the difficulties, no motion or proposition was presented. 

Ekteskapsrett, the court in Oslo which handles divorce proceedings, is 
quite without personnel for pretrial conciliation or for fact finding. The writer's 
interview with Eyvind Dehl, for 20 years judge in this court, disclosed a con- 
ception of the role of the court and its procedure which would preclude collabo- 
ration with other agencies. The marriage court does not call the Forliksrad nor 
any other agency's personnel concerned into the trial as witnesses of expert ad- 
visors. The law is conceived as independent of social process and as operating 
in a social vacuum if it is to achieve uninfluenced “justice.” To include any 
social facts or recommendations for the court might apparently be considered 
improper influence or interference. 

Judge Dahl considered, from long years of observation rather than from 
statistics, that the chief social causes of divorce in Norway are the housing 
problem (“doubling up,” discontent, friction or other complications due to 
overcrowding)’ and alcoholism. Shifting at once to legal “causes,” he listed 
the accepted reasons as insanity, venereal disease, adultery, imprisonment of more 
than three years and desertion. For separation only, he added alcoholism, bru- 
tality, nonsupport and abnormal demands. 

There is no use made by court of information on its cases which might 
be available to it through records or personnel of such agencies as the board of 
guardians (juvenile court), forsorgsvesen (the relief office) or the sobriety 
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board, who may have dealt with the same family for neglect, drunkenness, etc, 
Nor does it attempt to postpone legal action, suspending decision and referring 
cases to social or psychological agencies, such as the sobriety board, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, or a psychiatric clinic. There is no “social service exchange’ of 
referrals such as a United States metropolis has. 

The marriage court does not determine guardianship once separation or 
divorce is decreed. It says which spouse shall have custody of offspring and 
parental authority, and passes upon petitions for reversals of custody. It deals 
with child marriages. But it is not a full domestic relations court or family 
court. It does not handle neglect, nonsupport, nonwedlock paternity, etc. These 
are in another division of the courts. 

The procedures and requirements in Denmark and Sweden are similar, 
the legislation having been drawn in collaboration with Norway: 


a. The court grants a one year separation by mutual consent followed by 


a permanent decree. 

b. The court grants a permanent decree after three years of actual but non- 
judicial separation. 

c. The court grants an immediate divorce for certain acute conditions (such 
as bigamy, adultery, venereal diseases) or for chronic conditions (such as in- 
sanity, alcoholism, imprisonment). Alimony (if any) and child maintenance 
are paid by the party who does not retain custody of offspring. If maintenance 
is defaulted, it can be advanced from public funds, the state then attempting 
to collect from the delinquent parents." 

In Sweden, however, certain distinctive features of the divorce law appear. 


Children of Swedish divorces are supported on court order by the parent who 
does not have the custody. Alimony orders are issued if needed. If court 
orders are defaulted, the state guarantees the children’s support. Of divorced 
women 68 per cent have children, and, as the average age is high, securing 
jobs is difficult for them.’ But in Sweden their children do not automatically 
get state allowances as in Norway.” 


Trends in Divorce 


The statistics of divorce and separation are customary indices of family 
morale or de-morale-ization. Here are Norway's rates for the years before and 
after World War II, with figures of the United States for comparison. They 
confirm the world-wide effects of industrialization and the after-effects of war 
upon family structure and function: 


Divorces by Years, Per 100 Marriages in the Same Years 


Norway" United States" 
1931-40 5.7 16.5 
1936-40 4.3 17.4 
1939 4.4 17.9 
1940 3.4( Occupation ) 16.9 
1941 4.2 17,3 
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Divorces by Years, Per 100 Marriages in the Same Y ears 


Norway" United States" 
1942 (Not available) 18.1 
1943 5.4 22.1 
1944 7.0( Liberation ) 20.7 
1945 8.2 30.0 
1941-45 5.9 22.9 
1946 7.0 26.6 
1947 7.5 24.2 
1948 7.2 22.5 
1949 8.6 25.1 
1950 8.5 23.1 
1946-50 7.7 24.5 
1951 7.9 23.9 


There was thus an increase in divorces as compared with the occupation 
period. 


The divorce rate per 100,000 of population (estimated between censuses 
at each year’s end) has shown fluctuations since World War II.” 


Divorces Per 100,000 Population 


1945: 62.3 
1946: 66.0 
1947: 70.6 
1948: 66.1 
1949: 72.2 
1950: 70:.8 
1951: 64.9 
1952: 63.3 


Norway had a total of 36,866 separated and divorced persons in 1950 for 
a total population of 3,278,566. In 1951 there were 2,151 divorces and 1,818 
legal separations; in 1952, 2,116 divorces, 2,023 separations; but some, of 
course, will have died, so that one cannot add these figures to those of 1950 
for a reliable 1952 total. Furthermore, most of the 1,818 would reappear in 
the 2,116 of 1952.” 

As in Sweden divorce is more infrequent in the nation’s provinces than 
in its metropolitan areas. The district judge of a south Norway county told us 
that in his three years of service only one case had come before him—a case 
where one party was from Oslo, that in his area family stability was taken for 
granted. In Kjose, a forest hamlet in Vestfold, a local manager reported only 
one divorce in 19 years—and the man was a “‘functionary” (white-collar em- 
ployee from the city). 

Data from the other countries of the Scandinavian area (including Fin- 
land) give interesting comparisons in divorce rates and trends. 
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Divorces rose sharply in postwar Finland and Denmark, also, but are ap- 
parently now declining. Although the peoples of these nations resisted bravely 
during the wars, there were in 1942-43 many young people lacking historic 
perspective, for whom there were temptations to defeatism or escapism, irre- 
sponsibility or carelessness: hence impulsive marriages and perhaps equally im- 
= behavior leading down to divorce. At least that is one interpretation 
offered. 

In Denmark (citing an unpublished study made by Stuart Hoyt) the di- 
vorce rate was 17.4 per 100 marriages in 1947, with a gradually increasing 
marriage rate. Until recently the increase has been steady since 1911, including 
the occupation period, and is attributed by Hoyt to increasingly materialistic 
standards, working wives, urbanism, birth control, feminism, misfit marriages 
during the occupation, and experimentalism in marriage. The recent rates per 
100 marriages are: 1948: 18.1; 1949: 18.6; 1950: 17.6; 1951: 18.3. Per 
100,000 eee 1948: 169.1; 1949: 164.0; 1950: 160.1." 

In Finland, the rate has recently risen from 10.7 per 100 marriages in 1948 
only to 10.8 in 1950, In relation to total population, however, the rate de- 
clined from 1945 (1948: 106.5 per 100,000; 1950: 91.9 per 100,000).” We 
are not aware of any Norwegian study of the distribution of divorces or of atti- 
tudes toward divorce, by ecological areas (national or urban) or by class levels, 
such as that made by Erik Allardt in Finland.” There, the average rate 
100,000 population has moved steadily up from 3.4 in 1891-1895 to 109.2 in 
1946-50, but was 91.9 in 1950. 

As might be expected, Finnish rates vary with the degree of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. In Helsinki 1945 (postwar) the rate was 456.6 per 
100,000; 65.6 in rural areas. Divorces also increased in upper class levels and 
in slums. But the differences are attributed to different “social norms” and 
attitudes rather than to occupation or residence. Lutheranism dominates rural 
attitudes; individualism and socialism dominate urban secular attitudes toward 
divorce 

An increase is reported from neutral Sweden, where the prewar (1939) 
rate was already 56 per 100,000 population against Norway's 44, and had 
increased rapidly during the preceding decade, as in most industrializing coun- 
tries. Since 1948 the rate per 100,000 has risen from 98.5 to 114.7 (1951); 
the rate per 100 marriages rose from 11.7 to 13.4 in 1949. War prosperity 
doubtless played a part. Myrdal notes that a longer life span also increases 
the number of years in which divorces can develop, as does the mobilization 
of population away from its landowning base. 

In an elaborated study of over 200 marriages in Sweden, 1950-51, Locke 
attempted to discover what premarital factors were associated with later mari- 
tal conflict.” No such study has been made in Norway. 


Conclusion 

In our comparisons we have not taken account of changes and differences 
in legal causes for divorce nor attitudes toward them. This is because we have 
not attempted any measures of “marriage success” or “conjugal happiness,” but 
merely of the numbers of families broken in the respective total cultural situa- 
tions. Furthermore it is commonly agreed that short of absolute prohibition, 
the specification of additional legal causes does not greatly affect the securing of 
divorces. But the causes legally allowed in the four countries are comparable 
since 1929; and the one year separation period was provided in Finland in 1948. 
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Many problems remain unanswered. For example: How easy is it for 
married couples with small children to get divorces—and what are the public 
attitudes toward such situations? To which parent (other things being equal) 
should custody of boys or of girls be granted? Is absolute fidelity necessary to 
happy marriage? Equally for both spouses? We have some Gallup data from 
Sweden but none from Norway on such questions.” A wealth of rewarding 
inquiries awaits the entry of Norwegian social scientists into the field of marital 
discord and divorce. 
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This Section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter 
or promote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any 
or all of the institutional areas of the national and international scene. 





THE MISSISSIPPI NEGRO’S STAND ON SEGREGATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MISSISSIPPI* 


(Speech at Governor's Conference, Friday, July 30, 1954.) 
T. R. M. HOWARD, M.D. 


GOVERNOR WHITE, STATE OFFICIALS, MEMBERS OF THE STUDY 
COMMITTEE, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


I wish to express my personal thanks to the Governor for finally calling in 
a group of Negroes to discuss one of the most vital issues of our age. A ques- 
tion as vital as the question which is before us today cannot be settled by decree, 
nor by a committee of one group going behind closed doors—bringing the solu- 
tion of the problem to the other group on a “take it or leave it’’ proposition. 

This grave problem can and will be settled in our great State by men of good 
will of both races sitting down at the conference table, with mutual respect for 
each other’s God-given American rights, and working out the problem. There has 
never been any problem too great for Mississippians to solve and we are going 
to solve this problem together. 

We, the Negro citizens of Mississippi, realize that this segregation issue 
strikes at every issue for which the South has stood ever since there has been a 
South. The thinking Negro knows that no people give up their vital tradi- 
tions without a struggle. 

During the 164-year history of our Supreme Court, there have been mo- 
mentous decisions which have dealt with race relations in these United States of 
America. The first was Taney’s Dred Scott Decision in 1857, and the second 
was the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court outlawing segregation in 
the public schools of the United States of America on Monday, May 17, 1954. 

A noted journalist, Mr. Kenneth Toler, writing in the Sunday, July 18, 
1954, Commercial Appeal about the meeting today, comparing it with the meet- 
ing of the constitutional convention of 1890, states, and I quote, “In 1890 





*This address is presented by permission of the author. Dr. T. R. M. Howard was 
unanimously elected by the group of Negro leaders invited by the Governor to the 
Governor's Conference at the Capitol on Friday, July 30, 1954, to state the Negro’s 
case on the segregation issue. 
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the purpose was to work out a plan for segregation of the races; the 1954 
meeting has that same objective.” The Negroes who have come here today 
have not come to help work out any trick or plan to circumvent the decision 
of the Supreme Court outlawing segregation in the public schools. We believe 
that the decision is a just and humane decision and our beloved South should 
have known that it was the only decision that could have been given in the 
light of America’s position in the world today. 

We have come to help chart the way for mutual understanding so that 
the public school in Mississippi may be saved within the spirit of the Supreme 
Court’s decision. We fully realize the tremendous responsibility that is ours 
in attempting to make any suggestions for the solution of so grave a social 
problem as segregation. In making any suggestion for the operation of our 
public schools in Mississippi, we believe that the leaders of both racial groups 
must be willing to confer and deliberate with each other, always on a high 
level of mutual discussion and always devoid of suspicion, fear or intimidation. 
In this connection, we believe that the Governor should accept a 25-man Negro 
committee, the names of which should be submitted by the Negro leaders here 
assembled, to work jointly and together with a 25-member white committee 
to work out the details of our future public school program in Mississippi. 
We realize that the Supreme Court has only said that segregation is unconsti- 
tutional. It has not said yet when and how it is to end. We are not going to 
try today to get in front of the Supreme Court on the “when and how.” 

Governor, we believe that the pressure for the recent Supreme Court's 
decision was brought about largely because of the so-called ‘Separate but 
Equal’’ school theory. You know, as well as we know, that we have had the 
Separate all right but in very few cases have we had the Equal. You have had 
a school equalization law here in Mississippi since 1890 but you forgot about 
this law until you began to feel the sharp lash of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America, and today you wish to bargain with us. You will 
give us schools, if we give you our freedom. Fundamentally, there is no such 
thing as separate but equal in a matter as vital as the education of our children. 
The Mississippi Negro public school system has been so lacking in buildings 
and facilities that the Negro children have developed a complex which has 
caused them to want to go to the white school in their community, not for 
social reasons; but because the white school was the best school in the commu- 
nity. No wonder Chief Justice Warren said in his historic decision, ‘“To sepa- 
rate children from others of similar age and qualifications solely because of 
their race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone.” 

We believe that it is practical and logical to build our schools in commu- 
nities where the people live, not on the basis of race but for the convenience 
of the children. We believe that buildings and equipment should not be labeled 
for white or colored but schools built to all standard specifications for the 
children of Mississippi. We can all agree to start this tvpe of a building 
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program immediately. We should have assurance, however, by appropriate 
legislative approval, that this school building program will be on the basis of 
need and not because the Negroes of the State have agreed to any type of segrega- 
tion in our schools. We should like to have the assurance that competent biracial 
committees will serve on this school building program. Governor, you have a 
tremendous wealth of Negro “know how” in Mississippi that you have never 
called upon to help work out any mutual problems. 

We believe that it is morally and legally wrong for those who have sworn 
to uphold the laws of our land to talk about abolishing the public school sys- 
tem, in order to evade the laws of our land. For Mississippi to abolish her 
public school system would be an unthinkable catastrophe, especially for the 
white children of the State, because you have for them a good public school 
system. For the average Negro child today, you certainly do not have much to 
offer in the way of public schools; and if you abolish them today, you will 
lose more than the Negro. 

In the light of my foregoing statements, I wish to offer the following 
suggestions for the operation of a system of public schools for all the children 
in the State of Mississippi: 


I. As the Supreme Court Decision has done away with the laws dealing 
with our schools in Mississippi, we petition the Mississippi State Legislature 
to write a new school law for the State of Mississippi without mentioning race, 
creed or color. A law which in substance will say, ‘“Mississippi shall provide 
school buildings and school facilities for all of her children.” 


We endorse the Governor's plan to call a special session of the State Legis- 
lature to consider among the other things, a new school law, and appropriating 
enough money to build new schools and buy new equipment to bring all of 
our schools up to an arbitrary standard, which can best be fixed by our experts 
in the field of education. 


II. We seriously recommend that competent Negroes be appointed to all 
policy-making boards affecting both races on a state and local level. The day 
is past and forever gone when one race can work out all the problems affecting 
another group and bring it to them as a “take it or leave it’ proposition. We 
are demanding a chance to help shape our own destiny. We have seen too 
many costly blunders made in Negro school buildings and in other matters af- 
fecting the Negro simply because the Negro was not consulted. You may 
think you understand our problem, but you have got to be a Negro in Mississippi 
at least 24 hours in order to understand what it means to be a Negro in this 
State. 


III. We recommend that an independent biracial commission be appointed 
to look into the three institutions of higher learning which are today serving 
the Negro people of the State—as to location of these schools; as to the need 
for three separate schools of this nature; as to faculty qualifications; as to en- 
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rollment; as to physical plant; as to equipment; as to operation appropriation— 
in absolute comparison at all levels with similar institutions of higher learning 
in the State of Mississippi. Here, as in the elementary and high schools, we 
have had the separate but in no case the equal. 


IV. We recommend that because of the tremendous cost to the State of 
the elementary and high school building program and because it would cost 
added millions in building, equipment and faculty employment to bring any 
one of the three state colleges which today serve Negroes up to the recognized 
level of doing graduate work and professional work, that the higher institutions 
of learning in the State of Mississippi which are already doing graduate and 
professional work open their doors immediately and admit all students who 
qualify for graduate and professional work, regardless to race, creed or color. 
(1 wish to remind you that this is being done in every state in the Union except 
Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. The thinking 
Negroes would like for this to be done without taking the matter to the Su- 
preme Court. You and I know what the answer will be if the issue goes to the 
Supreme Court.) 

A brilliant young man in my town made application to the law depart- 
ment of our state university over six months ago and until this day he has not 
received an answer. Right here in Jackson, white nurses and Negro nurses sit 
in the same classes together. They are doing it in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. It can be done without racial trouble at the University of Mississippi. 

Your big fear, of course, is social equality. There is not a thinking Negro 
in Mississippi today that bothers about social equality, but we are mighty con- 
cerned about equality of educational opportunity. 


V. We recommend that instead of the term “voluntary segregation” that 
we use and follow the path of voluntary integration, until the Supreme Court 
says “‘when and how.” No child would be forced to attend any particular 
school and on the other hand, no child would be denied the right to attend a 
particular school, solely because of race, creed or color. We are willing to leave 
the details of a final plan to a fifty-man biracial committee. 

With all the injustices that you have heaped upon the Negro in Mississippi, 
with all the inequalities which have been ours in the field of public education; 
with all the suffering which has been ours at your hands simply because the great 
God of the Ages made us black—with all that you have done, we have never let 
you down. We helped you drive out the wild beast, we cleared the wilderness, 
we have tilled your soil and made it the richest soil on earth. We have gone to 
the ends of the earth to fight, bleed and die for Democracy that even today we 
do not know anything about in Mississippi. We have never failed you or let 
you down. Through 250 years of slavery and 91 years of physical freedom you 
have taught us that the Constitution of the United States is the greatest docu- 
ment on earth. You have taught us to uphold and obey the laws of the land. 
During your present administration, Governor White, you have asked the Negro 
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of Mississippi to accept the responsibility of citizenship. So today, when the eyes 
of the Democratic forces of the world are focused upon America, let us not 
reduce the Constitution to a mere scrap of paper by asking Negroes to help you 
evade the law of the land. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. If Mis- 
sissippi is a weak link in the chain of American Democracy—America is Weak. 


Several months ago, I saw a painting in one of the colored schools in the 
state which was done by a teen-age plantation boy. It was the picture of an old 
Negro man sitting in a rocking chair. There were deep-bitten wrinkles in his 
dark face. His kinky, woolly hair had turned to a snowy white and there was a 
faraway expression in his age-dimmed eyes. At the old man’s side stood a 
woolly-headed Negro boy who was looking up into the old man’s face, with his 
little mouth opened. Under the picture these words were written, “Grandpa, 
what was slavery?” 

Governor, every Negro before you today is looking forward to the day 
when right here in Mississippi our grandchildren will look into our faces and 
ask of us, “Grandpa, what was segregation and discrimination in a Democracy 
such as ours?” 


T. R. M. Howard, M.D., is President of the Mississippi Regional 
Council of Negro Leadership. 





MISSISSIPPI NEGROES TURN DOWN GOVERNOR'S 
“VOLUNTARY SEGREGATION PLAN” 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY NEGRO LEADERS FROM 
EVERY AREA OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 

JULY 30, 1954. 


THE JACKSON DECLARATION 


THE SPOTLIGHT OF OUR NATION AND OF THE WORLD OF 
FREE DEMOCRATIC PEOPLES IS UPON THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
TODAY. THEY ARE LOOKING TO SEE WHAT WE ARE GOING TO 
DO. EVEN THE KREMLIN ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY ARE WATCH- 
ING FOR AN OPPORTUNITY TO CATCH US IN A MOMENT OF 
WEAKNESS AND TO RIDICULE OUR INSTITUTIONS. FACING SUCH 
A CHALLENGE WE PRAY GOD THAT WE MAY NOT FAIL IN OUR 
DUTY TOWARD OUR STATE, TOWARD DEMOCRACY AND TO- 
WARD OUR PEOPLE. IN THIS HOUR OF DESTINY AND FOR THE 
SAKE OF OUR POSTERITY WE CANNOT DO OTHERWISE THAN 
TAKE OUR STAND FOR THE IDEALS OF OUR AMERICA AND THE 
WHOLE FREE WORLD—FOR JUSTICE, HUMAN BROTHERHOOD 
AND EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL. 
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Respect for law is the foundation of a free democratic society. There- 
fore, because of the obligations of citizenship and because any effort to 
circumvent the law would be “in derogation of the paramount alle- 
giance of the citizens of the state to the government of the United 
States, and therefore, in violation of Article 3, Section 7, of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Mississippi, we can do no other than to endorse 
and abide by the decision of May 17, 1954, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


We call to the attention of all citizens of Mississippi the urgent need to 
provide at once the additional desperately needed classrooms for the 
education of the children of the state. We invite all citizens to join 
hands to work for the common goal of more and better schools for 
every child in Mississippi. 


As an aid to preparation and to help create that spiritual climate of 
understanding and mutual respect so necessary to the helpful achieve- 
ment of these goals we propose the following considered action: That 
Negroes be appointed on all policy making Boards and Committees 


at all levels in matters of human relations. 


As a representative committee we respectfully request that our state 
leaders and agencies will not ask us to do those things which will 
destroy our influence with our own people. It is our declared aim to 
continue to do all in our power to preserve the present good relation- 
ship between the races that we have in Mississippi and to be worthy 
of the respect of citizens of both races. 


Let us, therefore, rally to one standard—to remove as soon as possible 
from the lives of our children, both Negro and white, those severe 
penalties which they now suffer because of an inadequate and segre- 
gated system of education. The time has come to strike our tents of 
apathy, fear and reaction and to move forward together toward a 
bright future of greater opportunity for all. This we can do if we 
face this issue in the light of Christian vision and with faith in our 
fellow men. 


The satisfactory solution of the school problem is the keystone for the 
solution of many of the other vital problems in the State of Mississippi. 
The only solution to the school problem that Mississippi can morally 
and financially afford, and at the same time will meet the approval of 
the United States Supreme Court, is to consolidate and integrate the 
present schools on all levels and then equalize and expand within the 
framework of consolidation and integration. After these schools have 
become consolidated and integrated, equalization can then take place 
—_ throughout the state and within the ability of the state to pay. 

€ principal requirement under the consolidated and integrated pro- 
gram is that each child must attend the school nearest his or her 
home. In a state where the population of the two principal racial 
groups is approximately equal, it is not commendable but nevertheless 
true, that even under a consolidated and integrated program in Mis- 
sissippi, the attendance in these schools will be largely white or largely 
colored, for the ~— at least, inasmuch as the residential areas are 
largely segregated. The end results of equalization within the frame- 
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work of consolidation and integration will be a more enlightened, 
courageous and economically secure populace and thereby a better 
State, Country and World. 





CIVIL RIGHTS VICTORY 
RABBI MORRIS SILVERMAN 


The Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights has established a landmark 
in the field of fair employment practices legislation with the admittance of two 
Negro applicants into an electrical union, Hartford Local No. 35. It is the 
first case under fair employment statutes to reach the highest state court; it is 
the first case involving a labor union to reach the courts; it is the first case in 
which contempt proceedings for refusing to obey a cease and desist order were 
utilized. The Union was fined $2,000 and given thirty days in which to comply, 
with an additional fine of $500 for each week of failure to abide by the de- 
cision at the expiration of the thirty days of grace. The Union has now ca- 
pitulated. Both apprentices have been given jobs with an electrical contractor 
in West Hartford. And, the Union now asks the court to revoke or at least 
lessen the penalty. 

The following is a summary of the proceedings on the complaints of 
Mansfield T. Tilley and Warren B. Stewart that because of their race they were 
refused membership in a Connecticut “local” of an international craft union in 
violation of the Connecticut Fair Employment Practices Act. 

In March 1949 these two Negroes, graduates of the electrical course at the 
Hartford State Trade School, applied for admission as apprentices in Hart- 
ford Local No. 35 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
This Union, an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, performs through 
its members in the employ of union electrical contractors the majority of the 
electrical work on large construction jobs in the Hartford area. 

Both applicants felt that they were qualified to become apprentice electri- 
cians. In addition to the special two-year trade school course in this field, they 
were high school graduates and had served in the armed forces about two years 
doing electrical work. 

Having heard nothing from the Union regarding their application and 
knowing that this local had never had Negro members, the applicants filed 
complaints on July 1, 1950 with the Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights. 
The complaints were filed under the section of the Connecticut Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act which provides that it is an unfair employment practice for 
a labor organization to exclude any individual from full membership rights 
because of race. 

The Commission on Civil Rights, the state agency administering the law, 
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investigated the complaints. In charge of the investigation were Frank T. 
Simpson, Executive Secretary, Thomas F. Henry and Samuel Kanell. Upon 
completing its investigation, the Commission advised the Union that the Com- 
mission felt that there was reasonable cause to believe the Union had committed 
an unfair employment practice, in that it was refusing to consider the com- 
plainants’ applications because of their race. 


Attempts to conciliate the complaints were made by Commission repre- 
sentatives meeting with the officers of the Union and their attorney. In addi- 
tion the Commission also notified the national headquarters of the Union of 
the complaints pending against its Hartford Local. 


These efforts were unsuccessful, and the Chairman appointed the follow- 
ing to be the Hearing Examiners: Attorney Lee Parskey* and Attorney Boce 
Barlow of Hartford and Miss Jane Anderson, principal of the Madison School, 
Bridgeport. The public hearing on the complaints began in March 1951. At- 
torney General Raymond Cannon presented the case for the Commission and 
the Union was represented by its attorney, Harold Strauch. Thirty witnesses 
were interrogated and a mass of testimony was taken during the fourteen day 
hearing. 

Evidence was introduced by the State to show incidents of discrimination 
by the local against other Negroes who had applied for admission prior to the 
complainants’ applications. In one instance when an electrical contractor be- 
came unionized all of his eligible employees were admitted to the Union 
except one Negro electrician. The Union admitted the exclusion of the com- 
plainants but contended they did not meet the eligibility requirements of the 
local in that apprentices must be sponsored by a union electrical contractor. 


In this connection the State brought out that the complainants met the 
admission requirements set forth in the Union constitution and that the addi- 
tional requirements that the local stated as part of their eligibility standards 
were in fact an alteration of its constitutional requirements. As such they were 
superseded by another section in the Constitution which provided that all local 
union by-laws or rules in conflict with the Constitution were null and void. 
In addition the State showed through the records of the local that its asserted 
requirement that apprentice-applicants be sponsored by an employer had been 
disregarded on several occasions. The Union, conceding its admission practices 
were arbitrary, contended that since such practices affect white and Negro 
applicants alike, they did not constitute a violation of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 


The State maintained that the Union's admitted practice of giving prefer- 


ence in admission to sons and relatives of present members while obviously 
discriminatory against some white applicants acted as an absolute and continuing 





*Mr. Parskey was recently elected president of the Hartford Chapter, American 
Jewish Congress. 
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ban on Negro applicants since there were not or never had been any Negro 
members in the local. 

The Union also argued that since the complainants had not filed their 
complaints until more than six months after they filed applications for admis- 
sion to the Union they were barred by the provision of the law which states 
that any complaint must be filed within six months after the alleged act of dis- 
crimination. 

The State contended that the discrimination complained of was a con- 
tinuing act and the condition still prevailed inasmuch as the Union had never 
acted on the complainants’ applications. Consequently the six months period 
was not applicable and the date the applications were filed did not begin the 
running of the six months limitation. The findings of the hearing tribunal 
supported the State’s position on the foregoing issues and it concluded that 
the complainants were excluded from membership because of their race. 

In August 1951 the hearing tribunal issued an order to Local 35 to cease 
and desist from excluding the complainants from full membership because of 
their race and further ordered Local 35 to cease and desist from failing or re- 
fusing to act both by its executive board and its membership upon the com- 
plainants’ applications. 

The Union appealed to the Connecticut Superior Court basing its appeal 
on the fact that the decision and order were contrary to the facts, the evidence 
and the law; that the hearing tribunal acted arbitrarily, unreasonably and abused 
its discretion; that the decision and order deprived the Union of its federal 
and state constitutional rights. Later the Union withdrew the last objection 
and it was not an issue before the Court. 

Briefs were filed on behalf of the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, a portion of the brief being prepared by the American Jewish Con- 
gress and another portion prepared jointly by the American Jewish Committee 
and the Anti-Defamation League. The briefs were filed by members of local 
Jewish Community Relations Committees in Connecticut. 

In July 1952 the Superior Court issued a decision dismissing the appeal and 
affirming the order of the hearing tribunal. 

The Union appealed from this decision to the Supreme Court of Errors, 
the State’s highest court. It based this appeal on the claim that the trial court 
had erred in refusing the Union's request.to strike out some thirty paragraphs 
of the hearing tribunal’s finding and to add some fifty-two paragraphs which 
the Union claimed the tribunal should have found from the evidence before it. 

In October 1953 in a unanimous decision the Connecticut Supreme Court 
of Errors (Justices Raymond E. Baldwin, Ernest A. Inglis, Patrick B. O’Sulii- 
van, Edward J. Quinlan, and Kenneth Wynne) held that the lower court had 
not erred in affirming the decision and order of the hearing tribunal. 

On January 16, 1954, the complainants received a letter from the Union's 
attorney that the executive board of the local had voted to submit the com- 
plainants’ applications for a vote by the membership at its meeting on January 
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22. On January 23, 1954, the complainants were advised that their applica- 
tions had been rejected because they did not meet the Union's requirement of 
sponsorship and employment by a union contractor before admission to the 
Union. 

The Attorney General on behalf of the Commission filed a motion with 
the Superior Court for the Union to show cause why they should not be held 
in contempt of court for failure to obey the order of the hearing tribunal as 
affirmed by the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. This hearing was held 
on February 26. The Union again endeavored to introduce evidence concern- 
ing its local admission policy. The State objected on the grounds that this 
matter had already been adjudicated and the Court sustained the objection. 

On March 26, 1954, the Court issued its decision stating, in part “It is 
material to consider that the order (of the hearing tribunal) has its source in 
the effort of the people of this state through a duly constituted authority to 
eliminate from labor relationships the virus of race discrimination.” The Court 
held the Union in contempt and fined it $2,000. It stated that unless the Union 
complied with the order within thirty days it was imposing an additional fine 
of $500 per week thereafter until it complied with the order. 


On March 31, 1954, the Union wrote the complainants to appear at Union 
headquarters on April 9, 1954, to be admitted to membership as apprentices. 
On April 9 the complainants were admitted to the Union. Subsequently they 
were given a choice of two jobs and are now working for a contractor in West 


Hartford. 
This case has been heralded by editorial comment in the Hartford Times 


of April 27: 


... the final victory should convince the public that the Commission intends 
to enforce the law with the objectivity, fairness and firmness that marked its 
conduct in the controversy. . . . It is highly commendable that the Commission, 
in exercising this power, has demonsttated by its legal procedures that it can 
use its authority without emotion, prejudice or arbitrary action. 


The Hartford Courant on April 30 commented: 


There are two other aspects of this case that deserve mention. The first is 
the excellent judgment of the Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights in not 
forcing this issue until it had candidates who were eminently qualified by train- 
ing, experience and character. If they had been defective in any one of these 
respects the Commission's case might have failed. The other is the fact that 
Messrs. Tilley and Stewart have performed a service to other Negroes in this 
community by being willing to pursue this matter to a conclusion. . . .Although 
it is a sad thing that justice has been so long deferred, perhaps this example 
will not be lost on others who might be tempted to deal unjustly with their 
fellows because their skin is dark. 


The Tilley--Stewart vs. I.B.E.W. (Local 35 case) is a victory not only for the 
Negroes but for all Americans and for the cause of democracy not only in 
Connecticut but in the United States. If our country is to continue to be the 
land of the free, it will not be due to its natural resources, industries, scientific 
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and medical developments but to the equality of opportunity offered to all its 
inhabitants regardless of race, color or ethnic origin. The landmark established 
with the admittance for the first time of two Negro applicants into an electri- 
cal union in our state renews our determination to continue to translate de- 
mocracy into deeds and to make freedom not a way of talking but a way of 
living so that Connecticut will be an example to our sister states and make 
clear to the people of the world that the American way of life brings dignity, 
opportunity, liberty and justice to all people alike. 


Rabbi Morris Silverman, D.H.L., is Chairman of the Connecticut 
Commission on Civil Rights. 
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Donald Porter Gedden, Editor. An Analysis of the Kinsey Reports on Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male and Female. New York: E. P. Dutton and 


Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. 319. : 

This volume consists of an Introduction, sixteen critical essays, miscel- 
laneous essays, reviews, and other commentaries. The authors of the critical 
essays are ‘‘authorities” in their fields. 

Prominent among the contributors to Part Two are Lionel Trilling and 
Sir Charles Sherrington. The former contribution is a discussion of the Kinsey 
Reports but the latter is a discussion of Altruism. The reader may not readily 
grasp the relation of much of Part Two to the main purpose of the volume. 

This book may be counted upon to give the reader a critical appraisal of 
Kinsey's two volumes on human sexual behaviors. The contributions vary 
from understanding and appreciative comments to reactions that fall hardly 
short of the emotional. For instance, one title is, ‘Doctor Kinsey’s Summum 
Bonum,” a reference to the role of the orgasm in Kinsey's interpretations of 
his results. Another title is, “I am Concerned ....”’ We are reminded 
several times that the titles of the Kinsey Reports are much too broad—a cri- 
ticism which seems entirely justified even though a limiting wording may have 
reduced the sales. Hardly any reviewer is satisfied with the samples. They 
include only white Americans with college educations from restricted areas. 
They are selective also because perhaps mainly those who would talk rather 
freely about their sex behaviors responded or were approached. This view 
seems not to reckon with the assumption that readiness to talk is positively 
related to sex liberties or promiscuity which may be gratuitous. 

There was a streak of satisfaction in the comments on a pretended scien- 
tific rigor claimed by Kinsey from which he appears to have lapsed on occasion. 
Some of the critics appreciate that the Reports could not have possibly met all 
the criticisms, but, in the main, the critics unloaded their preferences upon 
Dr. Kinsey as his responsibilities. The limitation the investigator set in his 
research design appears to count for little with his critics. 

One leaves the volume with the thought that more often than one has a 
right to expect, Kinsey’s critics were somehow driven to search for negative 
criticisms—a drive that can hardly be disassociated from a popular reaction to 
exposures upon a subject heretofore assigned to a nice concealment. Here the 
frequent aversion to innovations touching long-established customs and ways 
of thinking would seem to be reinforced with a tincture of prudishness. 

A perusal of this book will repay any one interested in the subject with 
which it deals or in the assertions of the self among experts. 

—Howard Hale Long. 
Central State College. 
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Landis, Paul H. So This Is College. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1954. Pp. 200. $3.00. 


Many thoughtful people over the years have attempted to identify those 
elements or characteristics which make for success in acquiring a college educa- 
tion. Those who approach this challenge from a negative point of view 
attempt to determine what is lacking in the personality of those who would 
succeed but fail in their efforts. 

It is questionable, however, whether any of the books already out can 
compare with Paul H. Landis’ So This Is College for a documented and de- 
tailed point of view. What sets this book apart is its below-the-surface analysis 
and the variety of experiences it records. Those who read it cannot fail to con- 
cede its authenticity. 

So This Is College is based on the experiences of more than a thousand 
students. It is practical, simple and challenging. Today we are increasingly 
conscious of the gulf that divides the teenager from his ancestors but we en- 
deavor to relate his manifold oddities to the underlying social causes. It is 
true that maturity comes early in our culture; that the adolescent suddenly 
becomes independent, wise and self-determining in his own way. However, 
it is not true that our young college students are immune from fear and guilt 
or have escaped that sense of nervous strain which is often an inescapable part 
of the world for which the experiences of the parental home give no prepara- 
tion. 

So This Is College is related to actual conditions which prevail throughout 
our colleges. Landis points out through excerpts from student autobiographies 
the struggles, responsibilities, and daily challenges which present themselves 
to the college student. Once these facts have been duly digested, the problems, 
inhibitions, antisocial compensations, feelings of inferiority, and social revolt 
may begin to appear in a kindlier light as a period of gaining awareness of 
“To live is to have problems—to succeed is to act.” 

No period in one’s development can be rightfully appreciated until we 
have taken into account its characteristic moral atmosphere. Landis has dis- 
carded one by one the weapons of defensive irony. Instead he has developed 
a sympathy based, in the last resort, on fellow feeling. ‘This road has been 
traveled before— not matter how difficult the climb, many others have made it 
before us—they have shared the same feelings of anxiety, hope, discouragement, 
and elation.” 

This book’s awareness is tremendous. The reader will find himself re- 
living in its records. The writer evokes profound understanding and sympathy 
for his subjects. He leaves one with a conviction that all men should give 
assistance in youth's effort to acquire knowledge of the way in which we may 
serve, on a greater scale than we could without college, the interests and 
welfare of our time and generation. 

I can think of no more honest book. Landis requests honest statements 
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of fact from his students which is not more than he requires of himself in 
his chapter, “What Should I Expect of College.” He closes with the chal- 
lenge— 

“The world is waiting to be remade by each new generation. There will 
always be the challenge to leave the world a better place for our having lived 
and worked there. It is this expression that provides the leaders in all genera- 
tions with a challenge and motivation that results in greatness.” 

—Elizabeth M. Anderson. 


Central State College 


Civil Rights in the United States, 1953. Published jointly by the American 
Jewish Congress and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, New York City. 


This is the sixth in a series of Annual Balance Sheets of Group Relations. 
The series began covering the period following the historic report of President 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights in 1947. Since then a Balance Sheet has 
come forth annually giving a recital of advances and setbacks in the field of 
civil rights. It purports to show significant happenings in various areas of 
human and civil rights, such as suffrage, mob violence, education, recreation, 
housing, public accommodations, the armed forces, etc. 

The 1953 Balance Sheet was prepared by the research staffs of the American 
Jewish Congress and the NAACP and was edited by Joseph B. Robison of the 
American Jewish Congress.* Undoubtedly it is the most comprehensive listing 
published. Not only does it list items of progress but it gives and interprets 
the reluctance of intrenched bigotry and tradition to cease exploiting minority 
groups. Both Walter White for the NAACP and David W. Petegorsky for 
the American Jewish Congress, in the Foreword, subscribe to the belief that 
although important advances have been made to 1953, we cannot be satisfied 
with the slow rate of progress that has been maintained over the past decade. 
“For every discriminatory practice corrected, many practices are still entrenched. 
For every person who has moved out of a racial ghetto, hundreds remain be- 
hind. For every Negro child who has been transferred to an integrated public 
school. hundreds are still receiving inferior Jim Crow education.” To the 
growing mass of liberal thinkers and workers this sixth Balance Sheet will 
prove an invaluable aid in furnishing data and argument to strengthen civil 
rights programs and to confound bigots and those who say, “We're not 
ready yet.” 

Since this publication evolved prior to the momentous Supreme Court 
decision on Segregation in Public Schools it could not foresee the rapidity with 
which changes would take place in certain areas nor the resistance planned 
by those who would subvert the supreme law of the land. In the Nation’s 





*Copies of the 1953 Balance Sheet may be secured from the American Jewish Con- 
gress, 15 East 84th Street, New York City 28. 
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Capital for example, school officials are trying, with some vacillation, to bring 
about an integrated school system. The District of Columbia Department of 
Recreation ceased its wavering and announced programs of complete integration. 
Obviously not all of the items of progress could be given despite the com- 
prehensive nature of the report. For instance in Washington, D.C., the local 
chapter of the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Re- 
creation eliminated its for “‘whites only” policy and the two groups merged. 
In Fairfax and Arlington counties in Virginia adjacent to the Nation’s Capital 
the Federation of school PTAs became integrated. Similar items of more or 
less importance must necessarily have been missed. 

The Report gives great credit to movements begun with the democratic 
administration but also heralds the progress made as a result of pronounce- 
ments of President Eisenhower and the Attorney General. However it decries 
the failure of the President to push for legislative action. 

Perhaps for the reason that the report could not verify the names of the 
individuals nor groups which were largely responsible for spearheading the 
fight for civil rights in their communities it does not mention them; yet it 
would have been inspiring if some of the outstanding exponents, such as the 
late lamented Mary Church Terrell, and their methods had been mentioned. 

Finally, as we have said, the Report will be of immense value in the 
preparation of programmatic materials, speeches and reports. It is useful to 
government and state officials, attorneys and jurists, students, teachers, inter- 
group relation workers, politicians, social scientists, civic groups, labor repre- 
sentatives and to all Americans concerned with civil rights. 

—Edwin B. Henderson. 
Falls Church, Virginia. 


Stetler, H. G. Training of Negroes in the Skilled Trades. Hartford, Connecti- 
cut: Commission on Civil Rights, 1954. Pp. 52. 


This study was initiated by the Commission on Civil Rights in the 
summer of 1952 and conducted by the Research Division of that Commission. 

Written in clear, concise language which any interested person, layman or 
specialist, will find easy to read, this study is of importance to those con- 
cerned with job opportunities and the socioeconomic status of the Negro. It 
deals with the extent and types of training received by Negroes in the skilled 
trades in Connecticut. It emphasizes the types of training in the skilled trades 
received by Negroes in vocational and technical schools and under theap- 
prenticeship training .program in Connecticut. 

The techniques used in collecting the data were interviews with public 
and private vocational school officials, questionnaires mailed to white and 
Negro graduates, interviews with Negroes who attended vocational schools, 
and a survey of Negroes who completed training in the skilled trades under 
the Connecticut State Apprenticeship Training Program. 
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The main findings of this study were that Negroes compare unfavorably 
with whites in skilled trade training in three aspects: types of skills acquired, 
opportunities for on-the-job apprentice training, and postvocational school 
opportunities for employment at their trades. In the various types of skills, 
Negroes were represented proportionately less than whites in the electrical, 
machine, and drafting trades, and proportionately more than whites in the 
auto repairing, dressmaking, and practical nursing. Also, about twice that 
proportion of Negroes dropped their courses prior to completion. No Negroes 
had ever attended private vocational schools specializing in tool and machine 
design. In the matter of employment at their trades, a larger proportion of 
Negro than white graduates reported inability to secure postvocational school 
employment at trades for which they had been trained. Although both Negro 
and white applicants were admitted to membership in some unions in about 
equal proportions, a larger proportion of whites were admitted to the 
A.F. of L. unions. 

The publication has numerous tables, most of which are clear and easily 
understood but a few which are rather vague and difficult to comprehend. 
Practically all of the tables are improperly constructed in the headings. Some 
of this violation of recognized statistical standards for tabular construction 
may be due to exigencies of the printer. 


—J. C. Alston 
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The Academy of Political Science. 
Proceedings: United Nations: Suc- 
cess or Failure? New York: Colum- 
bia University, 1953. Pp. 260. $2.50. 


These addresses and papers pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Academy of Political Science on No- 
vember 12, 1952, examine the fact 
that the United Nations still endures 
after seven lean years during which 
political and economic tensions 
throughout the world “threaten to 
break through the thin veneer of inter- 
national co-operation” and “no sense 
of real world community has developed 
out of the deliberations of the Security 
Council and the Assembly.” The writ- 
ers of the paper made an attempt 
“to cast up a balance sheet, in terms 
of future possibilities as well as re- 
corded difficulties” and throughtout 
the appraisal runs the theme that the 
framers of the Charter ‘‘took a revolu- 
tionary step when, in addition to col- 
lective security, they recognized the ob- 
servance of human rights as an impera- 
tive cornerstone on which world peace 
and justice must be built.”’ 

The contents is divided into three 
parts: (1) The United Nations and 
Human Welfare; (2) The United Na- 
tions and World Peace; and (3) 
American Foreign Policy and the 
United Nations. 


Arter, Rhetta M. Living in Chelsea. 
New York: School of Education, 
New York University, 1954. Pp. 


43. $.50. (Human Relations Mon-- 
ograph Series, Number 4.) 


The subtitle identifies this mon- 
ograph as “a Study of Human Re- 
lations in the area served by the Hud- 
son Guild’’—Sixth Avenue to the Hud- 
son River, 14th Street to 30th Street 
in New York City. It is representa- 
tive of the human relations studies in 
community living that are made by the 
Center for Human Relations Studies 
at New York University. 

Designated as the Human Relations 
Field Study No. 6 (“HR-6"), this 
project “undertook to discover some 
aspects of the nature of life in the 
study area; to define some of the 
characteristics of the population, and 
some of that population’s human rela- 
tions interests and needs; and to in- 
quire into the use of social resources. 

Done in the typical thorough style 
of the Center for Human Relations 
Studies, the monograph has chapters 
on the Development of the Study, 
This Was Chelsea. This Is Chelsea. 
The last concerns itself with who lives 
there, who was interviewed, condi- 
tions of living, patterns of residence, 
voluntary associations in the area, block 
rganizations, family problems, com- 
munity organizations, group  inter- 
views, police-public relations, and a 
summary of major problems and un- 
met needs. 

In a commentary at the end Dan W. 
Dodson of the Center suggests what 
agencies such as the Hudson Guild 
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can “do to help provide a community 
climate more conducive to the fullest 
development of Chelsea citizens.” Il- 
lustrations, graphs, charts and tables 
are used to clarify the Study. 


Ben Gurion, David. Rebirth and Des- 
tiny of Israel. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. 539. 
$10.00. 


Edited and translated from the He- 
brew under the supervision of Mor- 
dekhai Nurock, Minister of Israel in 
Australia, this volume contains essays 
and addresses of the former Prime 
Minister of the State of Israel as they 
were written or delivered by him be- 
tween the years of 1915 and 1952. Of 
Ben Gurion the Translator says he is 
“farm worker and soldier, labor or- 
ganizer and champion of Zionism, au- 
thor and scholar . . . and now unchal- 
lenged for statecraft and statesmanship 
in a sovereign Israel which is so much 
his.” 

The essays and addresses are grouped 
under (1) Prelude, 1915-1947; (2) 
The War of Independence, 1948- 
1950; (3) Performance, 1950-1952; 
and (4) Stateside, which contains an 
essay on “America and World Future,” 
published in 1942 and an address, ‘“To 
America’s Jewry,” delivered on Sep- 
tember 3, 1950, to American Zionists 
in Jerusalem. 

Written in Biblical English, here is 
told the gripping story of how the 
Jews earned a homeland and the ter- 
rific struggle they are having in es- 
tablishing the young republic, for from 
the beginning “‘Israel’s conditions of 
survival, its internal and its external 
aims, its place in the world, its secu- 


rity and its relations with its neigh- 
bors, were coiled in difficulties no 
other country knows.” 


Dimond, Stanley E. Schools and the 
Development of Good Citizens. De- 
troit: Wayne University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 215. 


“This is the final report of the 
Citizenship Education Study carried on 
through the joint sponsorship of the 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University. . . . The activities were de- 
veloped on the basis of three funda- 
mental concepts: ‘1. The place to be- 
gin improving citizenship education 
programs is with a particular school 
and its problems. 2. In each school 
educational leadership must be given 
an opportunity to function. 3. The 
process employed for improving citi- 
zenship programs should be consistent 
with democratic values.’ . . . All who 
had responsibility for the development 
of the program conceived citizenship 
in the broad context of developing 
children: allegiance to the ideals of 
democracy, the practice of human rela- 
tionships consistent with a democratic 
society, and knowledge, skills and 
ability to help in the solution of social 
problems and to facilitate the process 
of democratic living. . . . The major 
conclusion of the study is that ‘the 
missing ingredient in citizenship edu- 
cation programs is a course of action 
capable of bringing about the satis- 
factory adjustment of all children.’ ”’ 

—Francis J. Brown. The Annals 

292:185-186, March, 1954. 


Intergroup Education. Washington: 
National Education Association, 
1954. 
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A kit of materials and suggestions 
for teacher training institutions which 
may be borrowed from the N.E.A. The 
kit has been developed to help teach- 
ers in their efforts to understand the 
problem of how to improve human re- 
lations and how to apply educational 
principles and techniques in meeting it. 
The materials included should be help- 
ful in answering the following ques- 
tions: What is meant by educating 
for better intergroup relations? What 
can the community do about inter- 
group living? What can be done about 
prejudice and discrimination? What 
can schools do about intergroup rela- 
tions? 

The kit may be borrowed for a pe- 
riod of three to six weeks for use in 
teacher education and related classes, 
for workshops, institutes and semi 
nars. It will be sent express collect, 
and you are asked to return it by pre- 
paid parcel post. Address your re- 
quest to Mr. R. B. Marston, Director 
of Membership, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Kenworthy, Leonard S. Free and In- 
expensive Materials on Worlg At- 
fairs. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1954. Pp. 94. $1.00 


This useful bibliography is classi- 
fied under six headings which are fur- 
ther subdivided: (1) The World and 
Some World Problems, (2) United 
Nations Foreign Policy, (3) Special 
Materials for Young People and Their 
Leaders, (4) Regions of the World 
and Individual Nations, (5) The 
United Nations and World Govern- 
ment, and (6) Addresses of Publish- 


ers. Each entry contains author, title, 
publisher, dates, paging, price, and, in 
some instances, an annotation. No 
item listed costs more than fifty cents. 

The author says: ‘Materials have 
been included from many organiza- 
tions, information offices, embassies, 
and institutions. These represent a 
wide range of opinions. Some of the 
materials include information that is 
highly ‘slanted.’ Such materials may 
be useful in presenting points of view 
and also for the study of propaganda.” 

For individual nations, im many 
cases, maps. films, filmstrips, and ex- 
hibits are listed, as well as printed ma- 
terials. 


Logan, Rayford W. The Negro in 
American Life and Thought; the 
Nadir, 1877-1901. New York: The 
Dial Press, 1954. Pp. 380. $5.00. 


Opening with an account of the tour 
of 1877 made by President Hayes 
through the South when he tried to 
“win assurance that the Constitu- 
tional Amendments protecting Negro 
rights would be honored,” Logan 
traces the descent of Negro rights to 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, examining en route the issue dur- 
ing the presidencies of Hayes, Gar- 
field, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison and 
McKinley and reviewing the decisions 
of the Supreme Court for the period 
under consideration. The author gives 
a vivid picture of the era which pro- 
duced the “separate but equal accom- 
modations” for the American Negro. 
At the same time this second-class citi- 
zenship was accepted for the Negro, 
the roots of recovery” were visible to 
an extent, but “they awaited the phe- 
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nomenal surge of the United States as 
the greatest power in history to bear 
fruit which encourages the belief today 
that the experiment in American de- 
mocracy can include forever and alike 
all American citizens.’ ” 


MacLean, Joan Coyne, Editor. Africa: 
the Racial Issue. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1954. Pp. 198. 
$1.75. (The Reference Shelf, Vol- 
ume 26, Number 1.) 


Following the pattern of former 
numbers of this series, the book is 
composed of reprints from books and 
periodicals. The selections are pre- 
sented under these headings: Problems 
of a Continent, British East Africa, 
The Union of South Africa, Central 
African Federation Approach to 
Self-Government, The Belgian Congo 
and French Africa. An extensive bib- 
liography is appended. 


Menge, Joseph Wilmer and Faunce, 
R. C. Working Together for Better 
Schools. New York: American Book 
Company, 1953. Pp. 149. $2.00. 


In contrast to the attacks and ac- 
cusations which have been levelled at 
many school systems in the United 
States, this handbook endeavors to 
show how administrators, teachers and 
citizens can work together in school- 
community planning, the result being 
better schools because all available hu- 
man resources have been used. The 
authors maintain that schools will not 
be continuously improved without the 
involvement of the people who sup- 
port them. 


National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. The Fifty-Second Y ear-book, 
Part Il: The Community School. 


Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. 292. $3.50. 


The purposes of the yearbook, 
according to Maurice F. Seay, who 
writes chapter one, are: (a) to re- 
port the development and present sta- 
tus of this concept of education [the 
community school], (b) to note the 
special relationships and unique fea- 
tures of the community school, and 
(c) to describe, analyze, and inter- 
pret some important demonstrations 
and research that deal with this sub- 
ject.” 

Paul Hanna and Robert A. Nas- 
lund define the community school in 
chapter four as one ‘‘which has con- 
cerns beyond the training of literate, 
‘right-minded’, and economically efh- 
cient citizens who reflect the values 
and processes of a particular social, 
economic, or political setting. In addi- 
tion to these basic educational tasks, 
it is directly concerned with improving 
all aspects of living in the community 
in all the broad meaning of that con- 
cept in the local, state, regional, na- 
tional or international community. 
To attain that end, the community 
school is consciously used by the peo- 
ple of the community.” 


Nichols, Lee. Breakthrough on the 
Color Front. New York: Random 
House, 1954. Pp. 235. $3.50. 


This account of an achievement 
in human relations is the complete, 
authentic story of racial integration in 
the United States Army, Navy and Air 
Force. The author, a rewrite man on 
the United Press night desk in Wash- 
ington, became interested in the sto- 
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ries of racial integration coming out 
of the Pentagon. For the authentic 
material in the book, Nichols inter- 
viewed hundreds of officials—mili- 
tary and political, read secret files, and 
visited military bases where he ques- 
tioned Negro and white servicemen 
as well as commanders and post off- 
cials. Fascinatingly written, with im- 
plications for social changes in this 
country and abroad, it is perhaps, most 
of all, as Nichols says “the story of 
the coming of age of the American 
Negro; of Negroes who battled through 
nearly two centuries for the ‘right to 
fight’ for their country.” 


Ruchames, Louis. Race, Jobs, and Po- 
litics; the Story of FEPC. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. Pp. 255. $3.75. 


An evaluation as well as history 
of fair employment practices through 
government intervention. Although 
the major emphasis is placed upon a 
study of President Roosevelt's Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, 
which was created in 1941, attention 
is also given to state and municpal 
legislation in this area, to efforts to 
achieve permanent fair employment 
on a national basis, and to the rela- 
tionship between such legislation and 
other social problems. Some of the 
myths about FEPC have been exploded 
by the facts as here presented. 


Smith, Lillian. The Journey. Cleve- 
land: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. 256. $3.50. 


With memories and beliefs as 
companions Lillian Smith sets out on 
a journey in search of ‘‘an image of a 


human being that I could feel proud 
of. I wanted to reassure myself of 
mortal strength, of man’s power not 
only to survive on this earth but to 
continue growing in stature. I wanted 
the faith to believe that we can ful- 
fill our role in this evolving universe 
of which we have been given such 
awesome glimpses.’ Simply, the au- 
thor sought something to believe in 
—something which both her heart 
and intelligence could accept, some- 
thing which would “fuse past and 
future, and art and science, and God 
and one’s self into a purposeful 
whole.” In many unexpected places 
the author found what she was looking 
for and all testified to the dignity of 


man. 


Uris, Auren. How to Be a Successful 
Leader. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, 1953. 
Pp. 239. $3.50. 


The author, who presently works 
in the Human Relations Division of 
the Research Institute of America, 
wrote this book as a result of requests 
from industry, business, and educa- 
tional institutions for more informa- 
tion than was given in his series of 
articles on leadership published in 
Factory Maintenance and Management 
magazine. He attempts to provide 
positive answers to two fundamental 
questions: (1) “How well suited are 
your leadership methods to the needs 
of your people?,” and (2) “To what 
extent are your leadership practices 
satisfying your own needs?” 

Uris points out that there are 
three basic techniques in leadership: 
autocratic, democratic, and free-rein. 
Every leader uses one or a combina- 
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ition of these methods. Each is ana- 
lyzed by the author and he shows you 
how to fit it to your personal need 
and to various situations. 


Washburne, Carleton. The World’s 
Good; Education for World-Mind- 
edness. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1954. Pp. 301. $4.00. 


The Director of the Division of 
Graduate Studies and of the Teacher 
Education Program at Brooklyn Col- 
lege suggests practical things which 
teachers and parents in co-operation 
can do now toward aiding children to 
grow up in such a way as to be able 
“to contribute to a world society in 
which there is a maximum of peace- 
ful co-operation and in which unre- 
solved problems are attacked construc- 
tively and in a manner which will keep 
the world from plunging into suicidal 
war.” To those who would ask what 
good it will do to teach American 
children to be far-sighted and social- 
minded when a large area of the world 
is devoted to bringing about a kind of 
society we do not want, Washburne 
answers that such training will make 
our future citizens better able to pit 
themselves against fanaticism, igno- 
rance and distortion of the truth; that 
co-operating with those who seem to- 
tally incapable of such may come in 
time; that in the future mutual under- 
standing and appreciation may make 
what is now a dangerous conflict into 
a healthy competition. He believes 
“faith in man’s potentialities for mu- 
tual helpfulness and ever-increasing 
wisdom can lead us toward the goal of 
world-wide peaceful co-operation for 
the well-being of all.” 

Over half of the book is devoted to 


the United Nations and the way it is 
undertaking the great task of teaching 
man’s interdependence, his differences, 
and his right to live a human life, 
“well fed, well clothed, well housed, 
informed, and free.” 


Wittenberg, Rudolph M. How to Help 
People. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. Pp. 64. $1.00. (Lead- 
ership Library, ) 

A condesnation by Lucille Lippit of 
the author’s So You Want to Help 
People, which shows how to use men- 
tal hygiene in work with youth. The 
little handbook tries to answer some of 
the practical questions that leaders 
may have—such questions as ‘Do you 
let the youngsters choose their own 
program or do you start them off?” 
“What do you you do when a little 
boy gets homesick in camp?” “How 
much should you supervise a teenage 
dance?” ‘What about discipline?” 
“Is competition a bad thing for young 
people?” 


Arter, Rhetta M., Editor. ‘““Human 
Relations: Community-Centered- Pro- 
fessional Training.” The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, 27:241-288, 
February, 1954. 


The entire issue of the Journal is de- 
voted to one aspect of the program of 
the Center for Human Relations Stud- 
ies, School of Education, New York 
University—that of the field project. 
The articles, written by persons who 
had personal experience in one or 
more of the projects, include: “To- 
ward Community-Centered  Profes- 
sional Training,’ Don W. Dodson; 
“The Human Relations Field Project 
as a Research Undertaking,” Rhetta 
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M. Arter; “A Sponsoring Agency and 
Its Role as a Member of a Human Re- 
lations Study Team,’ H. Daniel Car- 
penter; “Student Growth and Devel- 
opment through Field Teaching,’ 
William S. Jackson; ‘Breaking through 
the Language Barrier,” Ralph J. Kap- 
lan; and “Human Relations Concepts 
at Work in the Field,” H. Harry Giles. 

In the last named article, Giles con- 
cludes with this statement: ““The Cen- 
ter’s field projects have attempted to 
demonstrate the democratic purpose in 
community action and research, and 
have attempted to employ throughout 
a democratic method—the joint par- 
cipation of all in those things which 
concern all.” 


Caldwell, Oliver J. ‘Education for 
World Service.” School and Society 78: 
193-197, December 23, 1953. 


As an army officer in the last war, 
Caldwell had an opportunity to ob- 
serve how many Americans have difh- 
culty in adjusting to a foreign environ- 
ment. Their bad manners and bad 
temper alienate our 
friends overseas. Some 185,000 
Americans represent this country 
abroad in official civilian jobs, thous- 
ands of others represent American busi- 
ness and philanthropic organizations, 
and there are the hundreds of thous- 
ands in our armed forces. Caldwell 
says “How these Americans act as well 
as their professional efficiency, will 
largely determine what the peoples 
among whom they live think of 
America.” 

The author believes that those who 
represent us abruad should have many 
of the qualities of a good missionary: 


continue to 


a clear understanding of and an in- 
tense faith in the basic Christian prin- 
ciples, spiritual perception, a knowl- 
edge of the world in which we live 
and the fundamental problems of our 
neighbors. His paper is primarily con- 
cerned “with what education might do 
to help American people meet their 
international responsibilities.” 


Clark, Grenville. ‘Twelve Proposi- 
tions for Reasonable Men.” Saturday 
Review 36:22-23, December 26, 1953. 


The author of ‘‘A Plan for Peace,” 
published in 1950, here summarizes in 
an editoriat what he considers the most 
basic ideas oa which those who seek 
peace should concentrate. The sum- 
mary is given in the form of twelve 
propes:tions, among which are com- 
plete disarmament in arms by all 
nations, the indispensability of ef- 
fective world institutions ‘o disarma- 
ment and the recognition that the best 
means of creating these institutions is 
through the United Nations Charter. 
All efforts to abandon or subordinate 
the United Nations should be opposed 
even though we concede its present in- 
adequacy because it represents the best 
hope and the most practicable means 
of eventually securing disarmament and 
world order. 


Clark further believes that we can- 
not rely upon governments or officials 
to initiate the necessary measures to 
peace. The people themselves must 
be the source of the needed ideas al- 
though they will have to work through 
their governments which “will readily 
adopt them if and when there is a suf- 
ficiently stcong and intelligent public 
opinin in their support. Conse- 
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quently, we should recognize the cru- 
cial importance of developing a great 
educational campaign as a result of 
which influential groups in many 
countries will press for the necessary 
measures, including drastic revision of 
the UN charter.” 


Dowd, Douglas F. ‘’Two-Thirds of 
the World.” Antioch Review 13:38- 
381-396, Fall, 1953. 


Taking issue with the basic assump- 
tion under!ying most proposals for the 
development of underdeveloped areas, 
the author maintains that what is re- 
quired to bring about the economic de- 
velopment of these areas “is nothing 
less than a comprehensive social trans- 
formation, and a substantial modifica- 
tion of their place in the world econo- 
my.’ He thinks that isolated attacks 
on specific scarcities may lend them- 
selves to continued colonial relation- 
ships. 

In order to support his contention, 
Dowd reviews the modern history, the 
existing economic, political and social 
characteristics of the areas concerned. 
He emphasizes “‘the character and im- 
portance of institutional relationships 
in the underdeveloped world,” suggests 
“the nature of the foundation which 
must be laid for beneficial economic 
development,” and points “tuward 
some implications for the industrial- 
ized world.” 


Kenworthy, Leonard S. “Assign- 
ment: The World. “Educational Lead- 
ership 11:213-217, January, 1954. 

Committed to the belief that inter- 
national understanding is so vital an 


area that today’s schools cannot rele- 
gate it to a place of minor emphasis, 


the author outlines in this article some 
of the important concepts which should 
be developed in this area. He lists defi- 
nite materials, and resources that are 
related to each concept. 

The ten major goals toward which 
Kenworthy thinks all curriculum expe- 
riences should point are: (1) develop- 
ing sociometric individuals, (2) un- 
derstanding the earth as the home of 
man, (3) respecting the worth of all 
people in the world, (4) understand- 
ing the importance of countries and 
cultures, (5) recognizing the interde- 
pendence of the world, (6) develop- 
ing skills of communication with other 
people, (7) searching for universal 
values, (8) promoting economic and 
social justice, and political freedom, 
(9) appreciating universal creativity, 
and (10) developing individual iden- 
tification with the world. 

Parents and community agencies 
must be enlisted to work with teach- 
ers and administrators if such a pro- 
gram in the schools is to be effective. 


“Next Steps in Racial Desegrega- 
tion in Education.” The Journal of 
Negro Education 23:201-399, Summer 
1954. 


This Yearbook number of the Jour- 
nal is divided into two parts. The 
first part, “An Appraisal of Recent 
experiences in Desegregation’’ has two 
sections: (1) Desegregation in Non- 
School Areas, and (2) Desegregation 
in Education. According to the Edi- 
tor, the purposes of this part of the 
Yearbook are ‘‘(1) to indicate just 
what desegregation has been effected 
to date in a particular area, and the 
community or other reaction to it; (2) 
to explain briefly how such desegre- 
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gation was brought about; (3) to rec- 
ommend what further needs to be 
done in order to attain complete (or 
a greater degree of) integration, and 
(4) particularly to point out any les- 
sons learned from the specific expe- 
rience which might be applicable in 
general.” 

“The aim of the second part of the 
Yearbook—‘Next Steps in Racial De- 
segregation in Education’—is to pre- 
sent a discussion of some of the prob- 
lems which remain to be solved, and 
to suggest some next steps looking to- 
ward their solution.” 


Pate, Maurice. “UNICEf--a Year 
of Achievement in 80 Countries.” 
United Nations Review 1:11-15, Au- 
gust, 1954. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund 
assisted 20,000,000 children and 
expectant or nursing mothers in eighty 
countries in 1953. The mounting 
number of requests for assistance in- 
dicates the growing acceptance of 
UNICEF's policy of helping eco- 
nomically underdeveloped nations help 
themselves. Further approval is evi- 
denced through the fact that in 1953 
fifty-five governments contributed 
$14,266 00 for the projects which the 
Organization assists. 

UNICEF was established by the 
United Nations General Assembly on 
an emergency basis in 1946 for the 
purpose of helping children in war- 
devastated areas, but in 1953 it was 
placed on a continuing basis because 
there was an even greater need for its 
services in the years to come. 


“A Path to Peace through Prayer;” 
Editoriai. Life 37:48, September 13, 
195-4. 


On the day when the European De- 
fense Community was defeated and the 
steeple of Old North Church in Bos- 
ton toppled, one ray of hope promised 
that freedom stili had a future. That 
“small but intensely bright flame’’ was 
kindizd in Evanston, Illinois, where 
the World Council of Churches was 
completing its seventeen-day meeting. 
Large numbers of black, yellow and 
white Christians from 80 countries 
and 163 different faiths ‘‘found 
strength in growing unity.” They 
came away from the meeting “‘as so 
many Christian soldiers, girding for 
battle against the evils of segregation, 
the threat of atomic war, colonialism, 
poverty, hunger and the all-engulfing 
evil of totalitarianism. They came away 
preaching that Christianity itself is 
the living and revolutionary force 
which alone can halt Communism, and 
which alone can save the world from 
its greatest peril—destruction by the 
H-bomb. 

Dwight Eisenhower speaking to 
the Council, not as President, but as 
“a private in the ranks of one of 
the great Christian orders’ in atten- 
dance, told them that mankind can 
get a just and lasting peace through 
world-wide prayers as ‘a mighty si- 
multaneous, intense act of faith.’’ The 
Council agreed to observe January 18 
to 25, 1955 as a week of universal 
prayer. 
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